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Popular Woodworking 




YES! Start my subscription to Popular Woodworking now at a sa\angs of 16% 
off the newsstand rate. I pay just $19.97 for 6 project-packed issues. 

□ Payment enclosed □ Bill me 


M0895PW 


delM to your liirl 

Subscribe to Popular Woodworking and get 6 
bimonthly issues packed with projects — at 
least 7 per issue! 

Each project comes with a complete cutting 
list and step-by-step instructions. And some 
include full-size PullOut™ Plans so you can start 
building right away 

You’ll also get plenty of expert ad\dce on tools, 
wood types, timesaving tricks, finishing tech¬ 
niques and more. 


StVE 10% OFF IHF NFWSSTtND PRICE 


Mail the coupon below to get all this delivered 
to your door at the introductory rate of just 
$19.97, a 16% savings off the newsstand rate! 
Subscribe to Popular Woodworking today. 


Foil-size plois 


Order Fern 


Name 




Address. 


Popular Woodworking 
PO Box 5369 
Harlan, lA 51593-0869 


City/State/Zip_ 

Add $6 for Canadian and other foreign subscripiions. 


If you prefer not to cut cover, please see extra coupon on page 60. 
















































On the Cover 

Classic Country Wall Cupboard by Steve Shanesy 

A table saw and hand tools will get the job done. 

Collector's Coffee Table by Steve Shanesy 

This table brings your memories (or collectibles) into view. 

Technique 

Turnings on the Table Saw by oonKinneman 

If you're "lathe-less," let your table saw do the turning! 

PullOut Plans™ 

Porch Swing by Steve Shanesy & David Thiel 

A few doweled joints, two mortise and tenons and our 
full size patterns make this project easy. 

Snap Shop NEW 
CD Rack by Bruce Woods 

A six-piece project to try your hand at form bending. 

Spindle Turning Basics by Tobias Kaye 

Step-by-step lathe lessons from an English Master Turner. 

Tool Review 

Chisels & Gouges Round-up by Hugh Foster 

Consider these cutting edge evaluations before you buy. 
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On the Cover 


Our main cover project this month is a country wall cupboard 
from the U.S. Colonial period. One great feature is that it can be 
built using only a table saw and basic hand tools. Other projects 
on the cover include a Porch Swing that looks so good it will 
stop traffic on your street, a Collectors Coffee Table for showing 
off your treasures in great style, and a CD Rack that you won't 
find on any store shelf. All these projects require a minimum of 
equipment yet offer you classic looking furniture and accessories. 

PHOTO BY RON FORTH PHOTOGRAPHY 

Safety Note 

Safety is your responsibility. Manufacturers place safety devices on 
their equipment for a reason. In most photos you see In Popular 
Woodworking, these have been removed to provide clarity. In 
some cases well use an awkward body position so you can better 
see what's being demonstrated. Don't copy us. Think about each 
procedure you're going to perform beforehand. Think ahead. 
Safety First! 
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Turnings 


W e had a great time a few weeks 
back hosting a group of 50 read¬ 
ers and representatives of Freud, USA. 
The occasion was a seminar Popular 
Woodworking sponsored. 

Before dinner, readers toured our 
Popular Woodworking workshop. A lively 
and informative seminar followed with 
Freud's Jim Brewer and Hugh Foster (yes, 
the same Hugh Foster that you've been 
reading in Popular Woodworking for years 
is a Freud spokesperson). Four subjects 
near and dear to us all were presented: 
saw blades and some genuine innova¬ 
tions that we'll all benefit from; the low- 
down on "anti-kickback technology;" 
some important reminders about safety; 
and, a discussion and demonstration 
about plate or biscuit joinery. 

Not being totally up to speed with 
"anti-kickback technology," I was sur¬ 
prised to learn the design of blades and 
' other tooling with this feature is the legal 
safety standard of the German govern¬ 
ment and has been adopted throughout 
central and western Europe. Its purpose 
is to help protect industrial woodwork¬ 
ers. Freud was first to bring this technol¬ 
ogy to the U.S. and has offered it to us 
with no increase in prices! When you 
learn about how it works and why it 
works, it's an impressive presentation. 
What makes it a fascinating safety con¬ 
cept is that it is "passive" in nature. You, 
the woodworker, need do nothing to 
benefit from it (besides buy the tool to 
begin with). Unlike guards on machines 
(too many of which are never installed or 
too frequently removed at the peril of 
the operator), this safety feature does not 
affect the tool performance or the oper¬ 
ation of equipment. In a future issue of 
Popular Woodworking, we will present 
this important innovation in more detail. 

Freud's Mr. Brewer also enlightened us 
on new developments in saw blade 
design and presented a refresher course 
in saw blade selection. Important infor¬ 
mation to pass along includes the advan¬ 
tages of thin kerf blades. The main pur¬ 
pose is not to save an incidental amount 
of material on each cut, but to make 
your underpowered table saw perform 
better. Freud's tech department believes 
a 10" table saw using a standard kerf 





Popular Woodworking guests Rene Sterchi 
(I.) and John Hehn (c.), yuk it up with 
yours truly (r.) in the shop before dinner 
and the Freud seminar. 

blade should be at least 3 h.p. or it is 
underpowered. The thin kerf blade 
requires less power from the motor. Sure, 
it's good for your motor, but it's also 
good for you since the stock, especially 
heavier stock being ripped, is easier to 
push through. Other important develop¬ 
ments include blade design resulting in 
substantial noise reduction (Oh, how I 
hate those blades that scream), and a 
host of blade tooth designs for specific 
cutting operations. 

Hugh Foster addressed shop safety 
concerns and reminded us that a pair of 
safety glasses (under $20) could save our 
eye sight, and disposable foam ear plugs 
(25 cents) will help keep the hearing aid 
salesman away from our door (and sav¬ 
ings account). Hugh also stayed late to 
discuss and demonstrate biscuit joinery 
with about half the crowd who decided 
the 9 p.m. scheduled ending was just too 
early to go home. 

In future seminars, we'll bring the 
industry leaders to you, in person if 
you're one of the lucky ones who can 
attend, or vicariously through the pages 
of Popular Woodworking. 

A 'Snappy' New Feature 

We're beginning a new feature this 
month called "Snap Shop." We'll be pre¬ 
senting simpler projects or techniques 
that can easily be demonstrated in pic¬ 
tures. If a picture's worth a thousand 
words, this first "Snap Shop" saved 
14,000 words, or half a magazine! It's 
another way we're trying to get more 
information you can use between the 
covers of Popular Woodworking. 
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Letters 


W e welcome your comments, pro or con, about articles we publish. We also 
want to see color pictures of what you're building. Send your letters and 
photos to: Letters, Popular Woodworking, 1507 Dana Ave,, Cincinnati, OH 45207. 
Letters may be edited for publication. 


Woodworking World 

Thanks to al! the readers who responded to 
our call for information about stagecoach 
plans in the july issue. You've provided 
plenty of sources for more infomation, and 
we appreciate the help! 

1 have used drawings and other plans for 
wagon wheels from Windy Hill Woods 
(P.O. Box 308, Central City, Iowa 
52214). They have great drawings and 
photos and wheels that require no spe¬ 
cial tools to construct. Their prices are 
reasonable, too. 

Elmer F. Grissel 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

For stagecoach building plans, I suggest 
readers write Kayo Fraser (c/o Northwest 
Enterprises, 161 Cold Creek Rd., Cold 
Creek, MT 59733) and request a catalog, 
which costs $2. Not only do they have 
plans, but several good books such as The 
How-To Book of Stagecoach Building. 

In addition, if anyone wants a list of 
manufacturers, suppliers and services for 
wagon and buggy parts, they should 
write to request The Reach (P.O. Box 
932, Kendallville, IN 46775). The source 
book costs $7. 

Mark Meccage 
Baker, Montana 

If folks are looking for plans to build 
wagon wheels, they should write to 
Wildwood Designs (Box 661, Richland 
Center, Wl 53581). Request plan #1103, 
which sells for $2.50. 

David Nusbaum 
Pahrump, Nevada 

It's Greek, er Latin, to Us 

Just a short note concerning your usage 
of common and scientific names of tree 
species. In your March issue (#83) you 
featured yellow-poplar in your Wood 
Types column. You refer to it as "yellow 
poplar" rather than as "yellow-poplar." 
The hyphen may appear to be trivial, but 
it is technically correct to use it when the 


species in questions is not a true mem¬ 
ber of the referenced genus. 

Your scientific names in the article are 
also incorrectly handled. A scientific 
name is always italicized, or at least 
underlined. Furthermore, the genus is 
always capitalized, whereas the species is 
always in lowercase. Therefore, "lirio- 
dendron tulipfera" should be 
"Liriodendron tulipifera" (note the mis¬ 
spelling of the species). Also "populus 
deitoidus" should be "Populus deltoides" 
and "populus balasamifera" should be 
"Populus balsamifera." 

These discrepancies detract only mar¬ 
ginally from an otherwise fine article. I 
enjoyed the information, as I do your 
magazine in general. However, as a 
forestry professor, I cannot help but cor¬ 
rect such errors when I see them. It 
drives my students nuts! 

Michael C. Messina 
Bryan, Texas 

OOPS 

I have just finished reading "An Elegant 
Plant Stand" in the March issue (#83) 
and without checking the plans com¬ 
pletely, there are several errors. 

First, the lower spindle turning adds 
up to 10V, not 10V. Second, the 
upper spindle turning adds up to 7^6", 
not 714". Third, the cross section A-A 
shows 414". It should be 21^". Lastly, if 
you mean to show the drilling holes for 
the lower spindles on the drawer sec¬ 
tion lower triangle, the 114" dimension 
just won't cut it. That triangle is 1" 
smaller, therefore the dimensions can¬ 
not be the same. 

W.E. Gallagher 
Hot Springs Village, Arkansas 

ED. Mr. Gallagher, you could hove includ¬ 
ed a towel for wiping the egg off our faces! 

More Preparing Stock 

I was browsing through the wood¬ 
working magazines at the local news¬ 
stand when I spotted the March, 1995 



AMAZING 

SCROLLSAW FRETWORK 
PATTERNS 

Easy to advanced designs 


Clocks 

Photo 

frames 

Jewelry 

boxes 

Candle 

holders 

Furniture 



Silhouettes 

on 

Christmas 
religion 
farming 
western 
transportation 
nature 
& more. 






FREE catalog 

Wildwood Designs 

P.O. Box 661-R 
Richland Center 
Wl 53581 


1 - 800 - 470-9090 



Circle #111 on Resource Directory Coupon 



Videol 


The Video College of Woodworking, 
introduces The FJJNdameritals 
of Modem Woodworking, a 
60-minute videotape, work book and 
plans that cover; 

• Selection and u.se of naaterials and 
toob . . . cuts /rusErarifm 

• Project design, construction and 
finishing . . . reieriJs trade secrets 

• Bringing it all together . . . smcKJt/is 
the kaming 


Order now for just $29.95 

fpim ihifpinj; & handllim^. U-S- Doibn) 

and weTl also send a set of 
Project Planning Worksheets. 


1 ^ 800 ^ 354^9663 "Dept. P ^ I 

Vklcn Colkec ot WcKKSvnilcjng 
£ t Ann; tVfic- P'P.O. Bom Z6IOZ6*[.jikcw<iud. CO 80226'90i6 

t h ^5^ M4XKy Buck Cmahinteir 

CCXuJ Allow 4-<6 wctki for delivery. VMS fonnjT only 

- ... I 
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Woodworkers — 

Turn Your Craft 
Into CASH! 

The Woodworker's Guide to Pricing 
Your Work 

— can help you 
turn your hobby into 
profit. You’ll learn 
how to determine 
the dollar value for 
your woodworking 
skills, estimate 
material costs per 
project, manage a 
budget, market 
your work at craft fairs and 

through retailers, and develop the right 
business image and marketing plan. Sample 
business forms and planning sheets Included 
will start you on your way. 

#70268/$18.99/160 pgs, paperback 

Jl/lake Your Woodworking Pay for Itself 

— shows you how to 
income from what 

I you love to do — 

I woodworking! You’ll 
discover thousands 
of ideas for things 
to make and sell 
practical advice on 
where to sell your 
work and how to 
price it, and ways to 
cut costs on supplie? 

I and tools. Plus, get tips to help you with 
keeping records, money management, filing 
taxes...All the information you need to make 
your woodworking pay for itself. 
#10323/$16.99/i28 pgs, paperback 


30 DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE! 


I-j 

YES! Please send me the following books: | 

Book #_Price $ .1 

Book #__Price $ . 1 

Sub Total $_ . I 

Add $3.50 postage and handling for the first book, i 
and $1.00 for each additional book. Ohio residents | 

add 5.5% sales tax. Payment must accompany order, i 

Total $_I 

VISA/AAASTERCARD ORDERS | 

CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-289-0963 | 

□ Payment enclosed $_(or) i 

Chai'ge my □ Visa □ MasterCard Exp.Dal e_ i 

Acct. # _ _ 1 


Signature 

Name 


Address 

City 


State 

ZId 


Allow 30 da\^ for delivery. 

If1 

Send to: Bet teiway Books 


1507 Dana Avenue • Cincinnati, Ohio 45207 


Letters 


Popular Woodworking, The featured arti¬ 
cle, "'Preparing Stock" by Hugh Foster, is 
just what I have been trying to get some 
information about. 

The reason I was so interested in the 
article is because with my limited bud¬ 
get, I can't afford to buy much finished 
lumber. Locally, rough sawn lumber 
costs about half of finished lumber. I 
have plenty of time, so I don't mind 
making my own finished boards. 

I have been trying to learn how to 
make finished stock from rough sawn, 
so I was excited about your article. Since 
I have a 6” jointer, I suppose the widest 
boards 1 should buy rough sawn is 6". 
The article, however, did not explain 
fully what is the longest board that can 
be surfaced on a jointer. My jointer has 
a total length of infeed and outfeed 
tables of about 42". Would it be possible 
to plane longer boards if 1 could con¬ 
struct an auxiliary infeed table? Also, can 
I expect that the rough sawn lumber I 
buy should be straight enough so that I 
can finish long boards? 

When surfacing a bowed board on 
the jointer, should I maintain pressure 
on the outfeed table so I don't bend 
the cupped suction down to the infeed 
table and take as many passes as nec¬ 
essary to make one side flat? 1 am inter¬ 
ested in learning more. Can you lead 
me to any other articles, books or 
sources on this subject? 

Frank G. Mungo 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 

ED. It's a pretty in-depth topic to handle 
here, but: yes, your widest board will be 
limited by the width of your jointer. As to 
length of board, as long as you keep the 


board flat to the outfeed table your only 
concern is awkwardness. Seldom will you 
need to use a board longer than 8‘, so 
determine your finished dimension and 
allow some overage for sniping and 
cracks. Don’t count on straight boards 
from your lumber yard. Allow enough 
thickness to compensate for twist and 
bow. Long boards are a challenge, but if 
they aren't too bowed or twisted, you'll 
straighten them out. Some practice will 
give you the feel for this chore. That leads to 
your last question: when surfacing a board, 
the goal is to have one surface finish flat. If 
you bend or force the board to meet the 
outfeed table you defeat that process. Make 
os many passes as it takes and your work 
will be the better for your patience. 



Giddy-Up 

I have enjoyed the good articles in 
Popular Woodworking, and in the 
September, 1993 issue (#74), an article 
caught my eye, and amazingly, my 
memory. My daughter has a few horses 
and 1 thought the Exotic Western 
Stirrups by Devore O. Burch would be a 
great Christmas present. It was and she 
loves them. 

Stuart P. jackson 
Roanoke, Virginia 


Email us! 

On CompuServe, contact us at Bruce Woods, 
75463,3377, or leave a message in the 
Woodworking Section of the CompuServe 
Crafts Forum. 

Our American Online screen name is 
Wudworker. To leave us a message without 
using the mail system, look for the Exchange's Woodworking Center. 

Those of you on another online service can write to us at 
Wu d wo r ke r@ AO L. COM. 
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CARBtOE TIPPID-IWfW* 


MAKE BEAUTIFUL RAISED PANEL DOORS WITH YOUR 1/4" 
OR 1/2" ROUTER OR WITH YOUR 1/2" OR 3/4" SHAPER 


Professional production 
quality bit makes it 
quick ond easy to 
produce matching 
rails and stiles - the 

E anel raising bit with 
all bearing guide 



RAISED PANEL ROUTER BIT 

SUPPLIED with BALL BEARING 
CARBIDE TIPPED 

*2'* Large Diameter (1/4" Shank) 
*3-1/2" Large Diameter {1/2" Shank) 
4-5/8" Large Diameter (Shaper) 


^REVERSIBLE COMBINATION 
RAIL and STILE BIT 

i(Pof mai-iiiv ni3KtMi«g mu ami itim io iiii«ii pmi 
doors. e1c4 Waits wiHi [tadi Fniin 11,Iq 7/1'. 



SIZE & FORM 

1/4’'Shank Rouler #1301 S69.95 

V2" Shank Router #1302 $79.95 

1/2“ Shaper #1303 S99.95 

Regular Value $150.00! 


makes the raised panel 
perfect every time! 


CARBIDE TIPPED ROUTER BITS • PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTION QUALITY GUARANTEED • WHEN 
ORDERING ANY THREE OR MORE DEDUCT SLOP EACH • FREE SHIPPING IN CONTIGUOUS USA 


ITEM 

NO. 

DESCRIPTION (ALL 2 FLUTED) 

SHANK 

SIZE 

PRICE 

#1314 

ROUND OVER -1/8" Radius 


1/4" 

$11.00 

#1315 

ROUND OVER - 3/16" Radius 


1/4" 

$11.00 

#1368 

ROUND OVER-1/4" Radius 


1/4" 

$12.00 

#1316 

ROUND OVER-5/16" Radius 


1/4" 

$14.00 

#1369 

ROUND OVER-3/8" Radius 


1/4" 

$15.00 

#1370 

ROUND OVER -1/2" Radius 


1/4" 

S17.00 

#1317 

ROUND OVER -1/4" Radius 


1/2" 

$12.00 

#1318 

ROUND OVER - 3/8" Radius 


1/2" 

$15.50 

#1319 

ROUND OVER -1/2" Radius 


1/2" 

$17.00 

#1320 

ROUND OVER - 3/4" Radius 


1/2" 

$21.00 

#1333 

TONGUE & GROOVE - Straight 


1/4" 

$29.00 

#1334 

TONGUE & GROOVE - Straight HI 

Wflilffm, 

1/2" 

$29.00 

i1335 

TONGUE & GROOVE - Wedge ^ 

MHIllk 

1/4" 

$29.00 

11336 

TONGUE & GROOVE - Wedge 


1/2" 

$29.00 

#1.337 

FLUSH TRIM -3/8"Diameter -1 "Cutting Length 

1/4" 

S 7.50 

i1338 

FLUSH TRIM -1/2" Diameter-1 "Cutting Length 

1/4" 

$ 8.00 

#1339 

FLUSH TRIM -1/2" Diameter -1-346"Cutting Length 

1/2" 

$ 8.00 

#1340 

PAHERN / FLUSH TRIM -1/2" Diameter 

1/4" 

$15.00 

#1341 

PATTERN / FLUSH TRIM -3/4" Diameter 

1/4" 

$17.00 

#1342 

PAHERN / FLUSH TRIM -3/4" Diameter 

1/2" 

$19.00 

#1351 

LOCKMtTRE-7/8" Cutting Length 


1/4" 

$32.00 

#1352 

LQCKMITRE-1-1/8" Cutting Length 


1/2" 

$45.00 

#1353 

OGEE RAISED PANEL -2" Large Diameter 

1/4" 

$28.00 

#1354 

OGEE RAISED PANEL -2-3/4"Large Diameter 

1/2" 

$32.95 

#1389 

SPIRAL UPCUT -1/8" Diameter (solid carbide) 

1/4- 

$ 9.95 

#1390 

SPIRAL UPCUT -1/4" Diameter (solid carbide) 

1/4" 

$13.25 

#1391 

SPIRAL UPCUT -1/4" Diameter (solid carbide) 

1/2"* 

$15.45 

#1392 

SPIRAL UPCUT - 3/8" Diameter (solid carbide) 

1/2"* 

$26.45 

#1393 

SPIRAL UPCUT -1/2" Diameter (solid carbide) 

1 / 2 " 

$33.00 


DESCRIPTION (ALL 2 FLUTED) 


SHANK PRICE 
SIZE 



fi 


* PROPER 
ADAPTER 
WILL BE 
SUPPLIED 


#1362 

#1363 

#1364 

#1365 

#1366 

MOLDING PLANES 

1/4" 

1/2" 

1/2" 

1/4" 

1/2" 

$24.95 

$29,95 

$31.95 

$31.95 

S31.95 

’E'i 

#1330 

BULL NOSE -1/2" Diameter of Circle 

1/4" 

$16.00 

#1331 

BULL NOSE - 3/4" Diameter of Circle 

1..^4" 

S21.00 

#1332 

BULL NOSE - 3/4" Diameter of Circle 

1/2" 

$21.00 

#1371 

STRAIGHT-1/4" Diameter 

1/4 " ' 

$ 6.50 

#1372 

STRAIGHT - 3/8" Diameter 

1,^1" 

$ 6.50 

#1373 

STRAIGHT -1/2" Diameter 

1/4" 

S 7.00 

#1374 

STRAIGHT - 3/4" Diameter 

1/4" 

% 9.50 

#1375 

STRAIGHT - 3.'8" Diameter 

1/2" 

% 7.50 

#1376 

STRAIGHT -1/2" Diameter 

1/2" 

$ 8.00 

#137? 

STRAIGHT-3/4" Diameter 

1/2" 

$10.00 

#1378 

COVE -1/4" Radius 

1/4" 

$12.00 

#1379 

COVE-3/8" Radius 

V4" 

$13.00 

#1380 

COVE -1/2" Radius 

1/4" 

$14.00 

#1381 

COVE -1/2" Radius 

1/2" 

$15.00 

#1382 

ROMAN OGEE - 5/32" Radius 

1/4" 

$16.00 

#1383 

ROMAN OGEE -1/4" Radius 

1/4" 

$17.00 

#1384 

ROMAN OGEE-1/4" Radius 

1/2" 

$18.00 








ISCUIT JOINING SET 


5/3T’ Slot Cutter - 1/4" Shank. 

Plus 250 §20 Bistuits. FAST 

"Biscuit Joining with your Router'^ p 
Instructional sheet included. 

Order Item #1385 cASY 



TECHNICAL HELP & EXPERT ADVICE • CUSTOMER SERVICE BEFORE & AFTER SALE • FREE 40 PAGE CATALOG 


CONTROL THE SPEED 
OF YOUR ROUTER 

ROUT AT THE SPEED THAT GIVES 
THE BEST RESULTS WITH THE 
WOOD & BIT YOU ARE USING! 

FEATURES: 

• Works with all roirlers 3-1/4" HP 
or /fSS-120V 15 Amp 

• Full horsepower and torque at all speeds 

• Gives your router o feature only available 
on routers costing hundreds of dollars! 



Order Item #1304 


FORSTNER BIT SETS 

FOR PFRFECT HOICS 

Forstner bits ore designed to drill flat bottom 
or through boles cleanly in end grain, thin stock, 
veneers & regular stock. Comes with it's own 


attractive wooden box. 




7 PIECE SET-ltcm<1386 

1/4" TO I'L In 1/8" Inirements 


S 40.65 


16 PIECE SET- Item #1387 141.20 

1/4" TO 2-1/8", In 1/8" Intfemenlt 


24 PIECE SET- Item #1388 298.80 

1/4" TO 3-1/8", In 1/8" Imremenls 



S 25.95 


69.95 


189.95 


To Order By MasterCard, VISA or Discover. 
Call Toll-Free 7 Day - 24 Hour Order Service 


1 - 800 - 533-9298 


Or Send Check to: MLCS, Ltd. ©1995 
P.O. Box 4053 PY, Rydal, PA 19046 
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Tricks of the Trade 



best secrets tro^Jj fess 

vs,oodwo 


Get a Grip 

The handles from discarded plumbing 
fixtures can often be easily modified 
for use as knobs on shop jigs and 
devices. The plastic and metals (usual¬ 
ly brass) of which these handles are 
made can be drilled and tapped to 
serve as huge "wing nuts/' or fitted 
with stove bolts and nuts for tighten¬ 
ing into a T-nut or threaded insert. 

Edwin Borgeson 
Portland, Oregon 



Stretch to Fit 

My bench model drill press often 
gave me problems when the work 
piece was too tall to fit under the drill 
or too short to sit on the base and 
still be reached. I solved this by taking 
the original post and a piece of 1 
water pipe to the local vocational 
education school where they were 
glad to turn It down making the new 
one about five inches longer. It really 
has helped and IVe had no reason to 
put the original back. 

James A. Johnson 
Brunswick, Ohio 



Hooked on Hold-down 

1 had to replace a badly worn bench hook and made the new one with 
one end undercut. It gives me a better grip on thin stock and round 
pieces, such as the dowel rods. 




New Angle to Planing Block 

A block with an acute-angled V cut in it is not a new idea for holding thin materi¬ 
al on edge over the bench top. It might be screwed to the bench top or made 
removable with dowel rods in the block going down squarely into holes in the 
bench top. Even before wear takes place, the block is liable to rise under the 
pressure of planing. You can cure this by arranging the dowel pegs at a slight 
angle, so planing pressure has a tightening effect on them. 

Make the block and drill for the pegs, then use it as a template or jig for 
drilling the bench top, before gluing in the dowels. 

Will Atkins 
Chicago, Illinois 


The board is hardwood, with a base 
of 5" X 13” X M”. The ends, 1^” 
square, are fastened with glue and 14" 
dowels. The undercut is about K” 
inch deep with a 60° bevel. 

Percy W. Blandford 
Stratford, England 


Run Those Panty Hose 
to the Shop 

Used panty hose yield several effective 
shop vac pre-filters. Put the filter into 
one leg, cut the hose to length, and 
reinstall the filter. Knot the cut end 
and you have another pre-filter. 

This Is especially effective in keeping 
larger particles from clogging the fil¬ 
ter, especially in lower-powered units. 

Chuck Kubin 
Denver, Colorado 
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Tricks of the Trade 



-Around that i 

Ce"** . I 

)f a sanding sleeve ca 
ided by reversing it on , 

n Worn and clogged | 

grains take on a new life 

s reversal of rotation. 

^ Thomos LaMance 

Prewin, New Mexico 




Dust Collection's In The Bag 

Rather than purchase an after market dust collection system 
for a contractor-type table saw I decided to adopt the fol¬ 
lowing dual strategy. 

Box in the sides of the legs with 7-mill plastic sheet fas¬ 
tened with duct tape. The plastic sheets are not taped all the 
way to the bottom of each leg. Leave four inches untaped 
giving you loose flaps. Next, make a shallow, four-inch deep 
tray using thin plywood to fit between the legs and slide it 
in place. The plastic flaps are then inserted in the tray. This 

I allows the saw dust to 


I fall naturally into the 
I catch tray, which can 
be slid out easily and 
; emptied when full. 

Eric Worden 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 


tub^ 


bracket 


Epoxy 


A Boring 
Problem 
Solved 

Even when drilling 
simple right angle 
holes, I never got 
the accuracy I 
needed. The holes 
were always a few 
degrees off when 1 
used my hand¬ 
held drill. So, I made a couple of basic jigs to help. 

I visited a local hobby shop and purchased short lengths 
of brass tubing in various diameters. Back in the shop I cut 
about 1" off each size and using epoxy, affixed them to 
one leg of a 1" x 1" comer bracket, which I checked to 
make sure was square. In the smaller diameters I mounted 
2 tubes per bracket, side by side. 

To use, I select a tube just larger than the bit Tm using, 
hold the bracket against the surface to be drilled, and run 
the bit down through the tube. 

R. B. Hinnes 
Vienna, Ohio 

Tricks of thp T- 
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could buy 
the others for 
:e of this one. 
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Toush choice. 


Tttangle sanders, detail sanders, comer 
sanders-caU them what you will. Seems like 
everybody in the business is introducing their 
version these days. And frankly, you can pick 
up one of the newcomers a whole lot cheaper 
than this one. 

The Fein 'Thangle Sander. The original 
technology. The one the others want to be. 

'The one you’U want to compare the others with. 
(Before you get any 
ideas about saving 
a bundle.) 

Start comparing the moment you 

flip the switch. Feel the vibration. Notice 
the tingle. Check out the numbness that comes 
standard with some models. Put down each tool 
as it becomes bothersome. You’re left holding 
the Fein. Hold it as long as you like. No buzz. 
The Fein is built for heavy-duty, continuous use. 
Balanced for comfort and precision sanding. 

Now put the Fein to the surface, It stays 
where you put it. Removes what you want. No 
more, no less. No wandering, no mnning away, 
no banging or hammering against adjoining per¬ 
pendicular surfaces. Precision. 

Now try to make the others do what you just 
did with the Fein. AH the time asking yourself, 

“Is this what I really want?” (No choice.) 

To learn more about the Fein Thangle Sander 
and its many accessories (for sanding or sawing 
or scraping or polishing), call 1-800-441-9878. 

I Fein Power Tools Inc., 

3019 W. Carson St., Pittsburgh, 

PA 15204. 



Since Fein Invented 


Cekibratiny a Centw/ 
.nanled frte World’s Rre 


Rrk Rower Tool. 
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I Finishing Forum 


T he Finishing Forum is an ongo¬ 
ing discussion about the art of 
wood finishing. If you have a ques¬ 
tion or a problem, we'd like to help. 

If you have a tip or secret to share, or 
you recently tried a new product, 
write: The Finishing Forum, c/o 
Popular Woodworking, 1507 Dana 
Ave., Cincinnati, OH 45207. Letters 
may be edited for clarity. 

In A Pickle About A Finish 

I am in the process of making a crib 
for my daughter-in-law, and she has 
requested a pickled finish on the project. 
I have looked through all my back issues 
to find information on this type of finish, 
but have not located any information. 
Would you please give me some ideas 
on how to go about putting a pickled 
finish on my project? 

Dave Johnson 
Johnson City, Tennessee 


Putting a pickled finish on your crib 
shouldn't be too difficult. I'll give you the 
basic idea and then you can experiment to 
get the look you want. A pickled finish 
gives the appearance of a surface that was 
painted and subsequently stripped, leaving 
traces of the point There's no rule con¬ 
cerning how much of the paint should 
remain on the wood, it's a matter of per¬ 
sonal taste, but the color of the paint is 
usually white or off-white. 

Try thinning white paint with mineral 
spirits or turpentine until it's about the 
consistency of whole milk. (You could also 
try a low-odor alternative such as latex 
semi-gloss enamel.) Apply this to your 
wood liberally and let it soak in for twenty 
minutes or so. Wipe off the surplus until 
the amount of paint remaining on the 
wood pleases you. If too much remains, let 
the paint dry overnight and then scrub the 
surface down with fine steel wool and thin¬ 
ner, leaving paint in the intricacies and cor¬ 
ners. Wipe off all surplus. For a more 
authentic look, let the paint dry a week or 
so and strip the surplus off with remover. 


Finish up by wiping all residue with dena¬ 
tured alcohol so that subsequent coatings 
wilt bond properly (Many removers contain 
retarders such as paraffin.) Remember that 
the type of wood you use will determine 
how much paint gets absorbed. Pine will 
soak up a lot more pigment than maple. 

You can "layer" slightly different colors 
on the wood and then strip off the surplus, 
creating a very convincing-looking imita¬ 
tion of an old piece that has been painted 
and then partially stripped. I recently fin¬ 
ished a hand carved mirror frame in pine 
this way and was very pleased with the 
results. I used wax as a topcoat and liked 
the informal look it gave, though you'll 
want a more substantial film or overcoat, 
such as varnish, on your crib. (I'd suggest 
a water base polyurethane varnish.) 

Remember that someone else's defini¬ 
tion of pickling may vaiy from mine and 
the formula they give for producing it 
could be quite different. But you have the 
basic idea: a surface that looks as if it was 
pointed long ago and then stripped at a 
later date, something like old English pan- 




R SANDPAPERS 


WE MAKE ABRASIVE BELTS ANY SIZE, ANY GRIT! 


Garnet S Alunninum Oxfde 


Cabinet paper 

50/pk 100/pk 

60D $16.70 $30.00C 

800 15.60 27.80C 

100 thru 150C 14.50 25.60C 

Gam at & Aluminum Oxide 
Finishing paper 
80A $11.15 $18.90C 

100 thru 280A 10.00 16.70C 

Silicon Carbide No-Load 

Finishing paper 

100 thru 400A $12.25 $21,25C 

9 x11 SHEETS - '‘C’' = 100 


Abrasive Belts 

A/O RESIN CLOTH, ANY GRIT 


1 

X 

30 

$.81 

ea 

3x24 

$.93 

ea 

1 

X 

42 

.81 

ea 

3x27 

.96 

ea 

1 

X 

44 

.81 

ea 

4x213/4 

1.06 

ea 

2 1/2 

X 16 

.85 

ea 

4x24 

1.10 

ea 

3 

X 

18 

.86 

ea 

4x36 

1.35 

ea 

3 

X 

21 

,90 

ea 

6x48 

3.50 

ea 

3 

X 

233/4 

.93 

ea 

21/4 X 80 

3.25 

ea 


OTHER SIZES ON REQUEST 


We stock a full line of adhesive 
and velcro type discs for all your 
power tool needs. 


MODEL 



P0RTER«(RBlE 

pfloressiONAL power tools 

Price 

330 Speed Bloc Finish Sander $65.00 

332 Quicksand 5" Random Orbital w/PSA Pad 70.00 

352VS 3X2'' vs BeltSanderw/Dust Bag 179.50 

333 Quicksand w/HOOK& LOOP, Dustless 79.50 

334 Quicksand w/STIKlT, Dustless 79.50 

505 1/2 Sheet Finish Sander 132.00 

9853s Cordless Drill Kit W/2 Batt and case 194.00 


a 




*MasterCard, VISA, C.O.D. or Check 
*SATISFACTION GUARANTEED!!! 
*CALL FOR FREE CATALOG 
*TX & NV add appropriate sales tax 


Econ-Abrasives 

P. O, Box B865021 
JJJi Plano, TX 75086 
1^ 1 (214)377-9779 

—s 


1 - 800 / 367-4101 




IVocK'Lialolt 'tcO Lt 

Discover the perfect woods for your workl 



l/l/BBiMatcli is ai^^le lor PG 
and Mac campuleps, in GD-ROM 
np noppy versionsi ^ii|^ 

wosssstmu/am 
Pm, otir Eornorale aitd 
insliiinioflal version covertog 950 
spores, is nvaitablB lop 9249. 

We also sell CD-ROM drives and 
software bundles. 


WoodMatch IS a powedul, user-fnendty, multmedia 
resource lool providing detailed inlormaSion on 
huiKlreds of wood species, WoodMirttih is designed 
for architecEs, woodworking firms, sctmois and wood 
researchers. Features include: 

' Data on rrore than 3E30 iroptcat and temperate 
species, including a// tfte wcdd's corh/WhfKT/aded, 
and many tesser-known, species. Plus, information 
on 50 wDod-based composite products. 

* Aesthetic, mechanical, physical and wootfworking 
properties—-yp (o jSrf categones of informatiof} on 
eacd species! Thousands of common names. 
Ersvirenmental status of hundreds of woods. Full' 
oolor. high-resotuEion picEures of every wood and 
composite producl. Color maps showing the tocatkin 
of each species. 

•Search for woods titling any comPmafiDn of color, 
oomimon use, enwronmertal stales, weight, 
hardness, and meiel 

•Instantly compare five oommon properties of any 
one species to any oiher nine spades you choose, 
or compare tde appearance of nm (Hfferent woods 
ar one time. 

• A real daiabase. Store your own information on 
woodworking properties, sources, etc, 

■ All numerical data in metric and EngEish. A truly 
intemational product. 

■ Extensive wood glossary, more than 60 minutes ol 
video, on-line tutonaf, data on cerlified ‘sustainable'' 
wood sources and environfnenially-sertsitive wood 
products, and moref 


30-day money back guarantee 


Tf ea Tatk, Inc. 

P.Q. Box 426,1131 ?mU. 
Birllngtnt,yTaS4D2USA 

PHONE 802-863-6789 
FAX 802-863-4344 


"Tlie tmist ImiiDrtaiiit cumputer reseueDe an wddiI ya«i can 
own../' Workbench Magazine 

"I latHifaus ctHicefit... "John Arno, Fm iVfagazfne 

"We irted II, m IHced IL./' Popotar Woodwoddng Magazirte 
"A witMier..a gpeattlfifai a1 exipemeiy useiol nrormatlnn 
about WOOllp..” G. Beriyn, Yale Unimrsity. J. Sustairmble Forestry 
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eling in pine with traces of white lead paint 
or whitewash. How much or how little 
paint you allow it to remain in the wood is 
a matter of personal taste. The real secret 
lies in your willingness to experiment and 
be open to whatever tools, materials and 
techniques help you achieve the look you're 
want. If you adopt this attitude, the results 
may pleasantly surprise you. 

Fill er Up? 

I recently built a hall table out of 
Honduras Rosewood and have some 
questions about the finishing process. 
We used Sherwin Williams Sherwood 
catalytic water white conversion varnish. 

1. Should I have used a filler for the 
grain pores, and if so, what type? After 
the third coat of sprayed-on finish It still 
has the wood pores visible and open to 
the touch. 

2. Should stain be applied before fin¬ 
ishing? If so what kind of stain? My rose¬ 
wood was finished without any stain and 
has some of the orange streaks through 
it, which seems to be common in rose¬ 
wood. All rosewood furniture I have seen 
is always very dark which, obviously, 
makes me think it is always stained. 

Richard Ruehle 
Findlay, Ohio 

You ask whether or not you should have 
used a filler on your Honduras Rosewood. 
Without seeing the piece of furniture, and 
knowing the kind of use it will be subjected 
to, I can only tell you how I would finish it. 
First, I'd use an oil finish or a wiping var¬ 
nish, such as Formby's Tung Oil Finish. I'd 
build it up in several coats and then rub it to 
a satin sheen with mineral oil and steel 
wool. I'd also consider using wax as a finish. 

My persona/ feeling is that tropical 
woods, which are sometimes oily by nature 
anyway, look best with an oil finish. It's 
partly an aesthetic choice, and partly that 
oil finishes tend to penetrate more than 
film finishes like lacquer and varnish. This 
gives you a better bond. Applying a heavy 
film finish to Honduras Rosewood carries 
with it a certain risk because the finish 
could peel off if not applied carefully. In a 
nutshell, I find oil finishes more compatible 
with woods that are oily in nature. It's 
more common sense than anything else. 


by Tom Wi^^h^ 


This brings me to your question about 
filling the pores of the wood. I'm against it 
because I consider this a natural part of 
wood's tactile quality. The pores in 
Honduras Rosewood are larger than in 
other woods. If this is objectionable to you, 
I would suggest using a wood that is more 
to your liking from the beginning, rather 
than modifying it to make it look the way 
you want. Rosewood is a beautiful wood. 
Why should we impose ourselves on it in an 
attempt to make it look like something 
else? What we end up with is often more 
like plastic than wood. 

As to staining, I would view stain os a 
tool for evening out the tone that is bound 
to have some variation on a large piece of 
furniture. I'd use an aniline dye, dissolved 
in water, which has the most transparent 
tone of any stain. I would mimic the colors 
already present in the wood rather than 
totally changing its character. The dork 
color you hove learned to associate with 
Rosewood furniture may be a result of an 
entirely different kind of Rosewood having 
been used in manufacturing. Brazilian 
Rosewood, which was used more in former 
times, is darker and richer than most 
Honduras Rosewood. As supplies of 
Brazilian Rosewood dwindle and the wood 
becomes scarce (and endangered), other 
varieties have begun to replace it. 
Unfortunately, none of them have the rich¬ 
ness, the color or the metallic sheen pre¬ 
sent in this superior wood. 

You've asked some very good questions, 
ones that come up pretty frequently in my 
work as a woodfinishing consultant. Tm 
risking appearing like a snob in the advice 
I'm giving you, but I'm willing to do so in 
hopes that you can see a deeper meaning in 
between the lines of my answer. Yes, I'm a 
purist when it comes to wood and woodfin¬ 
ishing. At the very least I hope you'll benefit 
from my honesty. Good luck. H 

Tom Wisshack is a woodfinishing consultant 
and makes and restores fine furniture in 
Galesburg, Illinois. 




CHOICE 
OF PROS 

NOW AVAILABLE 
AT 40% LESS! 


INTRODUCING THE NEW 
WAGNER L609 
MOISTURE METER... 

• Pin-Free 
Narrow Sensor 
Deep Penetrating 

Features Wagner’s 
Proven EMF 
Technology 

Accuracy Verified 
by Independent 
Studies 


ur Lowest Price 
Was: $225 

$129 


LAS'x 
W2.75''xH 1.0" 


JCS 


Pros” 

1-800>^lr-7078 

326 Pim: Grove Road 
Rogue River, OR 97537 
(503) 582-0541 Fax (503) 582-4138 
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Best Work 
Starts With Us... 

With over 4.000 of the finest 
woodworking tools 
in the world. 
Woodcraft can help you 
work more eflQciently 
and skillfully than ever. 
Can for your FYee copy today. 

1-800-542-9115 

WGDDCRAFT- 

210 Wood County Ind.Parft, Dept 95PW08S 
PO Box 1686, Paritersbung.WV 26102-1686 
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I Business End 

The Little Business That Could 

Creative artistry and a skilled hand take scrap wood all the way to the bank. 



I became an artist at the age of ten. 

Since then, IVe taught myself to use 
many mediums, including pen and ink, 
oils, watercolor and colored pencil. My 
exploration of wood as an artistic medi¬ 
um eventually led me to a revelation: 
wood is a more appealing and diverse 
medium, and unequaled for sensual, 
visual and tactile pleasure. It echoes with 
a journey of earthly existence and spiritu¬ 
al evolution. 

In the 1980s, Florida underwent 
tremendous growth. Building materials, 
wood and scrap lumber showed up on 
curbs and at roadsides everywhere. I sal- 


"I've been paid a minimum 
of $200 for a simple wheel 
barrow piece and up to 
$12,000 for a commissioned 
steam engine with 
water tower. " 

vaged and stored until my yard over¬ 
flowed. From this surplus, I built a 12' x 
8' workshop, and at that point, had no 
other aspirations for the wood I had 
saved from the landfill. I completed a few 
basic woodworking projects, but the artist 
in me began to realize that more was pos¬ 


sible with the wood \'d collected. One 
day, I envisioned something different, and 
I created a mailbox resembling an old- 
fashioned mail truck. The spark ignited. 

Soon my shop filled with toy boats, 
trains, planes, bicycles and wagons. 
Those great piles of discarded objects and 
scrap wood transformed into three- 
dimensional sculptural collages. 

I think of my work as a manipulation 
of relationships, between natural and 
manmade, offering a unification of ele¬ 
mental parts. My earlier works, primitive 
and bulky, were composed of pine, 
cedar, birch, popular and bamboo. 
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by Joseph Ramsey 


Fire Engine 


The body and fenders are cedac with the running boards and door 
I boards made of mahogany. The tires are made from pine with popiar 
' rims and spokes. The dashboard sports detaiied instrumentation 
including the ignition and starter switches. Movable pieces include 
wheels, side mounted searchlight, rear spotlights, steering wheel, 
gearshift, suction pump handie, hose reel with rubber hose and metal 
nozzle. Also, the ladder, with grappling hooks, slides in and out by 
means of a rope on a pulley. 

Dimensions: lO^H x lO’Wx 24% 




Chuck Wagon 


The wagon is made primarily of cedar 
and pine, with a variety of woods used 
for other pieces. The hitching runner dls- 
connects and stores beneath the wagon. 
Movabie pieces include the wagon 
wheeis, swiveling steering column and 
the rear cabinet which opens, closes and 
locks. Details include a water barrel, 
medicine cabinet, fonterns, canteens, 
rope, rifle, and dinner chime outside of 
the wagon. Inside, a clothing trunk, 
bedrolls and staples are pocked away neat¬ 
ly. The campfire scene includes frying pans, 
coffeepot, ladles, pots, pans, knives, meat 
grinder and dishes. 

Dimensions: Base: l6’'Wx 12*1 




For the first five years, I didn't really tell 
anyone about the kind of work I was 
doing with wood. My toys, lingering on 
the shelves of my shop, were given away 
to family and friends or exchanged for 
needed supplies, tools and materials. I 
attended my first wood show in 1985, 
won awards for my carving and had an 
epiphany—what I thought was a cre¬ 
ative hobby was quickly becoming more 
than that. My "toys" were becoming 
works of art. 

Eventually, people who liked my work 
bought enough pieces to provide both 
the funds and needed encouragement 


for continuation on this path. So, the 
eventual transition from hobby into a 
full-time creative enterprise in 1990 was 
a natural one. 

Co-workers purchased pieces for gifts 
or personal collections. Art festivals 
brought income from cash awards and 
sales, and provided the opportunity to 
promote my work and to maintain cus¬ 
tomers. Local exhibitions of my work led 
to further contact with potential clients 
and commissions. 

Working exclusively as an artist for the 
past eight years, I focus on designing and 
creating original, high-quality, wood 


sculptures. These are usually in limited 
number, smaller and more simplified ver¬ 
sions than my original pieces, and in series 
of six to twelve pieces, or groups with a 
chosen theme. My designs are one-of-a- 
kind; I never duplicate any projects. 

Pricing for my sculptures takes into 
consideration complexity and intricacy of 
the design, materials used and time 
requirements. I have been paid a mini¬ 
mum of $200 for a simple wheel barrow 
piece and up to $12,000 for a commis¬ 
sioned steam engine with water tower. 

While making uncomissioned pieces, I 
don't really worry about whether or not 
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Business End 



I'm happy to say that 85% of my materials are still "scrap." 


the projects will sell—someone always 
seems to like my creations. 

My current work, delicate and more 
sophisticated, makes use of domestic 
hardwoods, oak, mahogany, maple, wal¬ 
nut, ash, cherry, as well as metals and 
other components. Tm happy to say that 
85% of my materials are still "scrap." 

The intricate detail I put in my projects 
comes from patience, persistence and 
discipline. 1 work toward a sincerity of 
expression, which invites participation 
and contemplation from the viewer. I 
hope to uplift the soul with reflections of 
quieter times. 

My philosophy is simple. I follow my 
own vision and inner voice. Sometimes 
my designs are inspired by technical 
research, and sometimes they grow from 
my imagination. Regardless, personal 
expression and perspective take prece¬ 


dence over technical correctness; 
precision is merely a tool of 
interpretation, improvisation 
forms the cornerstone of my 
approach. 

To a great extent, the inspi¬ 
ration for my work is drawn 
from childhood memories and travels to 
foreign lands. Living in Europe, especially 
Germany and Japan, allowed me the 
opportunity to experience rich and 
diverse cultural heritages. Raised in the 
Great Smoky Mountains, I developed an 
appreciation for a simple lifestyle and a 
value system that are harmonious with 
nature. Traditional woodworking, carv¬ 
ing, whittling and a full array of native 
arts and crafts stimulated my mind to 
explore new possibilities. 

The materials and techniques used to 
create my work are experimental, eclec¬ 
tic and represent an attempt to maxi¬ 
mize the natural beauty of wood. Limited 
resources or availability of materials can 
add excitement and a certain freedom to 
the creative process. My distinctive style 
of craftsmanship is a synthesis of previous 
artistic methods and an effort to teach 
myself woodworking fundamentals. 


Through that-and-error, observation and 
practice, I continue to learn and apply 
this knowledge. 

The metal and glass items, which I 
refer to as "tiny-shiny" pieces, are culled 
from radios, clocks and the like, and kept 
in a jar waiting for the right application. 

I use familiar bench model machines in 
my work. A band saw, drill press, scroll 
saw, and disc/belt sander. My basic hand 
tools consist of clamps, small files, tweez¬ 
ers, razor knives, wire cutters, coping 
saw, and a large pair of nail clippers. 
Although it can be time-consuming and 
difficult, using hand tools gives me the 
greatest satisfaction. 

I don't use blueprints or preliminary 
drawings because, for me, they inhibit the 
essence of the piece by imposing restric¬ 
tions of direction and dimension. I scale 
dimensions by eye. Each project begins 
with a feeling, then an idea just appears. 

Once the idea exists, form, proportion 
and choice of materials become major 
considerations. The selection of wood 
will be influenced by specific variations of 
color, graining, contrast, texture and the 
final effect of finishing. 

continued on page 14 


steam Engine 


The boiler and cab are made from oak, 
with other detail pieces made from wal¬ 
nut, mahogany, cedar, pine, birch, poplar 
and bamboo. Movable parts include the 
4" drivers and driving arms, the front 
four wheels, and the break and throttle 
levers in the cab turn. The trap door on 
the cab opens and closes. Other features 
include a completely detailed cab with 
brake lines held in place by a hook and 
chain. The track itself is held in place 
with brass spikes. 

Dimensions: 10"H x lOU 
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continued from page 12 

To preserve the sculptural element, 
machines are only used for rough cuts. 
By starting with wheels, the ultimate size 
of the piece and its overall definition and 
character are determined. 

My preferences for assembling include 
a common yellow carpenter's glue for 
wood and a super adhesive glue for metal, 
fabric, artifacts, or Plexiglas. Before attach¬ 
ing metal parts, I rub the contact side over 
a piece of medium grit sandpaper, which 
will make it porous for better adherence. 
Polishing the surface with jeweler's cream 


adds shine and protection. 

Surface images are enhanced by hand 
sanding and shaping. Leaving subtle 
imperfections such as tiny scratches, 
knots and dings, gives personality plus 
an antique appearance. Selective 
detailing adds warmth, softens lines 
and enlivens the material. 

The final statement, finishing, gives 
animation and highlights colors for a 
free-flowing visual harmony. I use a 
high gloss tung oil applied in a dust- 
free area, because it dries fast, and does¬ 
n't leave bubbles in the finish. The first 
coat absorbs quickly and the second coat 
can be applied in about an hour, but 
allowing 12 to 24 hours for proper dry¬ 
ing is best, Before adding a third coat, 
steel wool is used to remove any rough 
surfaces, thus allowing it to develop a 
deep, rich luster. After a full day's drying 
time, the steel wool/tung oil process can 
be repeated for each additional coat, 
depending upon the desired effect of the 
gloss. For my smaller pieces, two coats 
are applied, and six for the larger ones. 


Brushes clean easily with warm water 
and dish detergent. 

Each design varies in degree of detail 
and movable features, which may include 
wheels, windows, visors, lights, doors, 
steering wheels, pedals, gearshifts, swivel 
seats, radiator caps, hoses and ladders. 

I hesitate to quantify my work in terms 
of time, or total number of parts used, 
since it's subject to many other variables. 
However, the average can take from two 
to seven months for completion. 

My craft is a continuous process of 
learning. It rewards me with many new 
experiences, and offers a view to a future 
creation on the horizon. I think I'm lucky 
to have found something 1 love to do 
that I do well. 

And, it takes strength—strength to 
find patience and dedication inside your¬ 
self, and strength to break the rules, if 
necessary, to make your living. iPj? 

Joseph Ramsey, originally from North 
Carolina, now resides in a rustic 1880s home 
in Ormond Beach, Florida. He makes his 
living by creating one-of-a-kind "toys. " 
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Hollows & Rounds 


Learn more about collecting and using these valuable tools — 
they're more beneficial to your woodshop than you might think! 


A part from the wooden rabbet 
plane, hollows and rounds are per¬ 
haps the simplest looking of all wooden 
planes. The relatively narrow, 9" slab of 
beech, usually aged to a dark, dull 
brown, has no fancy profile like other 
moulding planes, no large wedge or 
imposing iron, and no fancy boxing or 
abundance of chamfers adorning the 
stock. But this apparent simplicity 
hides a surprising amount of sophisti¬ 
cation. If you've never used one of 
these planes before you might be very 
surprised at how much they can add to 
your woodworking. 

Many hollows and rounds can be 
found today in antique stores, yard sales 
and flea markets — an indication of the 
important role they once played in 
woodworkers' crafting. It could be diffi¬ 
cult for someone unfamiliar with them 
to guess how they are used. There are 
no fences, shoulders, or depth stops — 
just a simple curved sole that can appear 
very difficult to use. Where do you start 
with such a plane? What do you guide it 
against, and how can you control how 
deeply it works? 

Naming and Sizing 
Conventions 

Unlike most moulding planes, which are 
named for the shapes they cut, hollows 
and rounds are named for their own 
profiles, which are the opposite of the 
shapes they produce. Thus the plane 
with a convex sole is called a round 
plane even though it cuts a hollow, and 
the plane with a concave sole, the hol¬ 
low, actually cuts a convex shape, a 
round (figure 1). 

Although at first glance one hollow or 
round looks much like another (except 
for the fact that it might be bigger or 
smaller) there are, in fact, different kinds 
of hollows and rounds. The most com¬ 
mon has square-set irons (blades) bed- 



Figure 1 

Round Plane & 
Hollow Plane 


ded at pitches vary¬ 
ing between 45° and 
50°. Less common planes with 
skewed irons are usually pitched 
somewhat higher, around 55°. Both var¬ 
ieties, straight and skewed, can be found 
with cutting edges ground to form dif¬ 
ferent shapes of hollows and rounds, 
that is, different arcs. Those that cut an 
arc one-sixth of a circle (60° of arc) are 
most common, but both flatter and 
tighter arcs also exist. 

Don't confuse the size, which is usual¬ 
ly indicated by a stamp on the heel of 
the plane, with the shape of the arc. For 
example, a plane with stamped on its 
heel indicates how many eighths of an 
inch wide the profile the plane will cut. 
You could assume that profile will be 
wide, but this gives no indication of how 
tight or flat the profile of its cutting edge 
may be. Manufacturers frequently indi¬ 
cated the size of the arc by noting the 
relative measurements in their catalogs. 
Some simply included a diagram dupli¬ 
cating the exact profile, and others 
printed tables of the sizes of the circles 
worked by various models. 
Measurements varied considerably from 
one manufacturer to another. In fact, 
after one of the biggest manufacturers of 
moulding planes. The Ohio Tool 
Company, absorbed another plane man¬ 


ufacturer, it had to publish two sets of arc 
measurements: one for its own planes, 
and one for the absorbed company. 

Specialized Varieties 

Planes that cut 90° arcs are called Table 
hollows and rounds, and are used pri¬ 
marily for cutting the two halves of a 
rule joint (to join drop leaves to table 
tops). But either of these planes can be 
very useful used in conjunction with reg¬ 
ular hollows and rounds. Apart from the 
tighter arc, a table hollow differs from a 
regular hollow by being beveled on 
both sides of the stock instead of just 
one. More expensive models were also 
made with fences, something unknown 
with regular hollows and rounds. 
However, models with a fence are often 
mistaken for moulding planes. 

Another major variety is the side 
round. This type may have a profile con¬ 
sisting of a quarter round or a half 
round, (figure 2). It was made in handed 
pairs left and right — but note that there 
is no side hollow plane. 

Apart from regular hollows and rounds 
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The Principal Subdivisions of Mouldings 







M ost molding profiles are a combination 
of the simplest forms. Shown here are 
some basic forms and how they develop into 
the cornice or crown molding at right. By 
combining the cove and quarter round 
above, the more commonly known ogee 
profile is created (Cyma Recta/Cyma 
Reversa). Stretching half the Torus curve into 
an elipse makes up the Scotia profile. A 
"bead," or small "corner," is often used to 
provide an end or transition from one 
moulding profile to the next. 



there are several other old wooden planes 
that cut similar shapes. This group 
includes planes that have stocks similar to 
those of bench planes rather than the 
slim moulding plane type, and often have 
double irons (cutting Irons and capirons). 
Ship hollows and ship rounds, gutter 
planes, forkstaffs, and nosing planes are 
the most prominent of this group. 

Pairs and Sets 

Hollows and rounds were originally sold 
in sets of pairs. It's still possible to turn 
up a matched pair, often in a custom- 
made box containing several such pairs. 
But don't think that a single plane is use¬ 
less without its mate or the rest of its set. 
It's up to you to decide how many you 
would like. Cabinetmakers and joiners 
who worked in shops kept many more 
sizes and types than a carpenter would 
have carried around. Even manufactur¬ 
ers could not agree how many planes 


constituted a "set." 

As mentioned earlier, apart from the 
fractional number indicating width 
stamped on a plane's heel, most planes 
bear another number: the manufactur¬ 
er's code for a particular size. Since there 
was no uniform system among manu¬ 
facturers, you cannot assume that by 
collecting a mixed group of planes num¬ 
bered consecutively one through 15, for 
example, you will have all available sizes 
in this range. In America, makers often 
numbered their hollows and rounds 
from 2 to 30, using even numbers only 
and starting with planes wide, 
increasing by increments of a quarter of 
an inch up to 2". In Britain, on the other 
hand, a common system was to use 
both odd and even numbers and to sell 
sets of eighteen pairs ranging from 
wide to wide, increasing in incre¬ 
ments of sixteenths of an inch. In addi¬ 
tion, using both odd and even numbers 


Figure 2 

A pair of side 
rounds, seen 
from the front 



made it possible to sell groups of so- 
called "half sets" of nine pairs consisting 
of only odd or even numbers. 

Yet a third number sometimes 
appears on the heel of these planes. This 
is the manufacturer's model or catalog 
number. It simply indicates the plane's 
generic type, that is, a hollow or round 
plane, as opposed to any other sort of 
plane. With so many sizes and gradua¬ 
tions it's possible to find planes of almost 
any size from '/g' wide on up, and in vari¬ 
ous arcs, making a definitive 'seT far 
greater than the nominal nine or eigh¬ 
teen. You could collect hollows and 
rounds for years and still find new types. 
Although these numbers can be very valu¬ 
able to the collector, as a woodworker, 
you're probably better off ignoring all of 
them. The best plan is to simply acquire 
whatever planes cross your path until a 
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Tried & True 




Figure 3 

Sight a\ona sole of 
upturned plane to deter¬ 
mine correct profile of 
cutting edge-mark if 
necessary for grinding 


removed to show correct shape of tip 






A e c 

Figure 4 

Profile of cutting edges of 
A. Round plane iron 

Skewed round plane iron 
C. Side round pfane iron 



growing collection and a little experience 
make more choices meaningful. 

Preparation for Use 

Hollows and rounds are a little more dif¬ 
ficult to use than other planes because 
they have no built-in fence or depth 
stop. This often masks the fact that diffi¬ 
culty in using them may be due not to 
inexperience, but to the plane being 
poorly set up. First of all, the iron must 
be sharp and correctly set. After sharp¬ 
ening, the flat side of the iron must be 
truly flat with no pitting or scratches — 


at least in the vicinity of the edge and 
the bevel must be regular across the 
entire profile. The angle of the bevel will 
vary according to the set of the iron in 
the stock and the hardness of the wood 
being worked. Experience will ultimately 
dictate a bevel somewhere between 20° 
and 30°, so start off by forming a bevel 
around 24°. If the edge breaks down too 
quickly, increase the angle of the bevel. 

If it doesn't break down, you can aim for 
less angle. But bear in mind that no mat¬ 
ter how fine an edge you put on the 
iron, the profile of the edge must match 
the profile of the sole. 

Matching the cutting edge of the iron 
to the profile of the sole is likely to be 
your first job when reconditioning an 
old plane. Not only is the sole likely to 
have been worn out of shape but inept 
sharpening is likely to have further 
increased the disparity. Only in extreme 
cases resulting from excessive wear or 
abuse should you 
attempt to match the Y 

sole to the iron. Rather, 
the iron should be matched to the sole 
If the discrepancy is gross, put the 
iron in the stock, secure it lightly with 7^ 
the wedge, and tap it gently until the 
entire width of the iron can be seen pro¬ 
truding through the sole as you sight 
along it (figure 3). Mark the iron with a 
fine felt-tipped pen held flat against the 
sole and grind to this line, establishing the 
correct bevel as you do so. Since many 
planes are very old, the stock may have 
shrunk in width. This will require further 
careful grinding so that the iron does not 
protrude from the sides. 


Note that the irons of skewed planes, 
and to a much greater extent the irons 
of side rounds, do not display a sym¬ 
metrical arc. Extra care is needed when 
stoning these irons to maintain the cor¬ 
rect profiles, as shown in figure 4. 

As is common with practically all 
moulding planes, most hollows and 
rounds you find will have laminated 
irons. The softer metal used for the back 
of the cutting edge and the thin shank 
that extends up through the plane's 
throat tend to rust easily, even though 
the actual cutting edge may be in good 
condition. Clean this part well, but treat 
the malleable metal gently, so that flak¬ 
ing rust or pitted surfaces do not inter¬ 
fere with the removal and adjustment of 
the iron. Even if the throat is clean, and 
the iron well-bedded, correctly shaped, 
and well sharpened, a damaged or 
poorly shaped wedge can cause endless 
frustration. The sharp end of the wedge 
should be beveled in order to direct the 
shavings out of the stock. Over time the 
wedge may become blunted and act as 
an obstruction. This causes the shavings 
to jam up and choke the throat in a hard- 
to-remove accordion-like mass. Resist the 
temptation to remove this mass with a 
knife or awl, you might further damage 
the smoothness of the 
mouth and throat. Remove 
the wedge and refit it correct¬ 
ly so that it sits without rocking 
against the bed of the throat 
and is correctly tapered and 
beveled down to its tip. 



JJKlw 


Figure 5 


Showing spring line on moulding 
plane indicating angle at which to 
hold plane, an<^ round planes 
always hold perpendicular to work 
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Tried & True 



Operation 

Hollows and rounds are sonnetinnes repre¬ 
sented as the black sheep of the mould¬ 
ing plane family since they cut no distinct, 
specific shape, such as an ogee, a cavetto, 
an astragal or a bead. The/re said to be 
used only in place of a specific plane in a 
makeshift effort to reproduce a required 
moulding. In short, they cut no moulding 


that is properly their own. 

While pinch-hitting for a missing mould¬ 
ing plane is indeed one of their 
strengths, ifs by no means their sole 
purpose. They're also invaluable for 
completing and trimming moldings 
begun by other planes (not to mention 
moldings formed with the router or by 
using the shaper). They are also impor¬ 


tant for sculptural shaping, and of 
course, working hollow and round 
shapes in their own rightsuch as linen¬ 
fold paneling. Furthermore, when you 
consider their potential use as substi¬ 
tutes for many router, shaper, and other 
power tools it becomes harder to deval¬ 
ue these especially useful tools. 

The main problem you're liable to run 
into when using these planes for the first 
time concerns the angle at which the 
plane should be held to the work. Most 
moulding planes are designed with 
spring. This is usually indicated by a line 
inscribed on the toe of the tool showing 
the vertical angle at which the plane 
must be held to the work. There is no 
spring line on a hollow or round plane, 
and since the cutting profile should rep¬ 
resent a regular section of a circle, per¬ 
haps you might think it would make no 
difference how the plane was held. In 
fact it makes all the difference, although 
initially the plane is usually held perpen¬ 
dicular to the work (figure 5). 

The second problem has to do with 
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Tried & True 


Figure 7 
Showing how 
round f^anee can 
form undercut 
profiles 



the wood being planed. It will make 
your task much easier if you start with 
knot-free wood and plan to cut the 
moulding with the grain, as shown in 
figure 6. Difficult material may be 
worked with very sharp irons and by tak¬ 
ing very thin shavings. Extremely hard 
wood is best worked with planes that 
have more steeply set irons. 

Despite these potential difficulties the 


hollow or round is actually more versa¬ 
tile than a specific moulding plane or a 
particular router bit or shaper cutter. It 
doesn't have to match the required pro¬ 
file perfectly, and neither is it limited to a 
profile of the same width as its iron. Even 
undercut moldings are possible with 
hollows and rounds (figure 7), and the 
process is complemented by the use of 
trimming planes such as side snipes and 


snipesbills (special forms of rabbet 
planes designed to clean up the sides of 
steps, quirks and grooves). If you're not 
lucky enough to own any of these 
exotics, you can do much of the same 
kind of work with the more common, 
small, metal, side-rabbet planes, a dou¬ 
ble-ended version of which is still sold by 
Stanley™. Nevertheless, any use of the 
hollow or round is made easier if as 
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How I Turned My Hobby Into 
A Successful Craft Business! 

With an RBI HAWK Ultra Precision Scroll Saw. 


All RBI Equipment Comes WUh Our 

5-Yfar Warranty & 30-Day 
, Monty Back Guarantte 


When it came time to 
purchase a new scroll 
saw, I knew I wanted 
the best. So I pur¬ 
chased an RBI Hawk 
Precision Scroll Saw. 

With my RBI Hawk 
Precision Scroll Saw, 

I now produce the wood 
working projects I have 
always dreamed of creating 
and my customers 


The American Tool Manufacturer 


1801 Vine St., HarrisonviUe, MO 64701 


will treasure.. .year 
after year, 

Susan Bailey, CA 

RBI Hawks are de¬ 
signed and made in 
the USA for the pro¬ 
fessional shop and 
demanding hobbyist. 
With three sizes to 
'choose from, we have 
the saw that's just perfect 

E-405 

To Order or For 
Your FREE Brochure, 
Call 1-800-487-2623. 


SpendMore Time WOODWORKING 

And Less Time Shopping... 

with help from the 
newest edition of 
Woodworker’s Source 
Book. In this time and 
money-saving 
resoui'ce you’ll 
discover hundreds of 
listings of tool 
manufatTurei-s and 
discount suppliers; 
plus infonnation on 
courses, magazines, 
fumitui'e plans and 
more. You’ll order witl 

the company names, addresses, and 800 numbei^ 
included. Order today and end. those frustrating, 
time-wasting searches for tools and supplies! 
#70281/$19.99/160pgs 


YES! Please send me_copy(ies) of TTie 

Woodiivrkefs Saivrcebook (#70281), for $19.99 ea(;h. 

Add iT;50 and handlinji for tho I.st b¥)k; $ 1.00 for oiinti ;uidirin!i- 

a] bixik. Ohio residents add %h% tax. .AlLow :30 daj's for deihim’, 

VISA/MASTERCARD ORDERS CALL 
TOLL-FREE 1-800-289-0963 

n Payment enclosed $__(or) 

Charge nay □ Visa □ MasterCard Exp.Date__ 

Acct. #___ 

Signature_____ 

Name______ 

Address_ 

City _______ 

State,_Zip__ 

Send to: Betterway Books 

1507 Dana Avenue •Cincinnati, Ohio 45207 
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Tried & True 



much waste as possible is first removed 
by other guided tools (figure 8). 

An arris may be worked directly with a 
hollow plane, centering the plane over 
the corner and holding it while working 
so that the lines indicating the extent of 
the required roundness are approached 
evenly. Using a round plane on an arris 
requires first beveling the corner so that 
the plane has a flat surface to start on. 
Using your fingers as a fence, cut a small 
hollow in the center of the flat at the far 
end of the work, as shown in figure 9. If 
you mark a line down the center of the 
flat first, guiding the plane along this line 
is no harder than guiding a parting tool 
or other carving tool along a marked 
line. With each successive stroke start 
further back until the entire length is 
under the plane. By varying the angle at 
which the tool is held, you'll be able to 
approach one or the other lines marking 


the extent of the required hollow. 

Since hollows and rounds can be used 
to form round-overs and coves of vari¬ 
ous sections it should be obvious that 
they can be used to trim similar sections 
of other profiles (figure 10). A small hol¬ 
low plane, for example, is an excellent 
tool for repairing or trimming a beaded 
edge and can be used where continued 
use of the beading plane would be pro¬ 
hibited by virtue of its quirk. As to which 
sizes work best for any given profile, 
preference will vary with experience. 
And remember, holding a round plane 
skewed to the line of work will increase 
the width of the hollow being cut, just 
like passing a piece of wood diagonally 
over the tilted blade of a table saw. H 

Graham Blackburn is a contributing editor to 
Popular Woodworking who builds furniture 
and writes about woodworking in Woodstock, 
New York. 


Tea rout at section of reverse grain 




BUCKBOARD BENCH KIT 
REAL SPRINGS 

Kit includes authentically designed steel 
springs that give a little. Metal arms and back- 
rails, complete hardware and detailed instruc¬ 
tions. New-full size patterns. S49.00 includes 
shipping UPS. 

SPECIAL: Purchase 2 kits for $90.00 
The Roudebush Co 
P.O. Box 348 
Star City, IN 46985 

VISA/MC accepted 800-847-4947. _ 
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iv\l^ all of your issues of Popular 
^ Woodworking in a handy, 

durable binder. Just $11.95 
postpaid. (OH res. add 5.5% sales tax). 
Outside U.S. enclose $13.95 in U.S. funds. 
Send check or money order to: Popular 
Woodworking, Binder 
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Diamond Whetstones™ 

Sharp tools are Ure key to fine 
woodwoticins. Sharpen carbide or 
tool steel on precision Diamond 
Wtietstones. Avoid expense, delay 
and excess stock removal of a 
grinding seirvice. A sprinkle of water 
and a few strokes will put a razor 
sharp edge on knives and tools, 
Extra-fi:ne • Fine ‘ Coarse * X-coarsc 


Try the New Diamond Mini-Shaip™ 
Booth 2401 — National Hardware Show 
Booth 4410 — Woodworking Show, Anaheim 


Available from quality tool dealers 

AMERICA'S FINEST KNIFE AND TOOL SHARPENERS 

DIAMOND MACHINING 
TECHNOLOGY, INC. 

85 Hayes Memorial Dr. 
Marlborough, MA 01752 USA 
-800-666-4DMT FAX (508)485-3924 
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Curly Maple 
Country Wall Shelf 

A table saw, router and a few basic 
hand tools are all you'll need. 

By Steve Shanesy 



Prepare the Stock 

Although it's expensive, I selected curly maple, because little 
wood is required for the project. Cherry or even poplar would 
also make good choices. And since figured woods such as 
curly, fiddleback or tiger maple are expensive, I mixed in regu¬ 
lar maple in the places where the wood really wouldn't be 
seen. And, I used a less expensive secondary wood for my 
drawer sides, back and bottom. 

Before starting in the shop, I made up my cutting list. I always 


Photo 1 The assembled 
dovetail on the top rail join¬ 
ing the case side. The top 
edge, hidden by the crown, 
was not dovetailed, but sim¬ 
ply nailed to the side. 


1 


T here are many reasons for the 
current popularity of country 
furniture. It not only reminds us 
of simpler times, but its casual elegance 
helps produce a friendly, informal set¬ 
ting where we can relax and retreat 
from the hustle and bustle of our busy, 
modern world. But these country- 
inspired styles hold additional appeal for 
the cabinetmaker, especially those of us 
with limited time and machines, 
because like their original antique 
cousins, country pieces are relatively 
simple to build with basic tools. 

Country cabinetmakers of the colo¬ 
nial era might have been farmers with 
time on their hands in the winter 
months. Not being professional trades¬ 
men like their city counterparts, the 
country cabinetmaker combined simple 
joinery and a modest assortment of tools 
to build the furniture for his home. 

Although I used a table saw and router in 
constructing this wall hung shelf, it's 
not difficult to imagine doing all the 
work with a hand cross-cut and rip saw, 
a chisel or two and a couple of basic 
hand planes. ; 

With a nod to the past, I included an 
element or two that puts this project in 
the antique reproduction category, such as using cut nails and 
not only dovetailing the top rail and drawers, but using a 
bevel-edge drawer bottom as well. 
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begin with an accurate, detailed cut list, 
which was especially helpful in laying out 
the cutting of the three curly maple 
boards from which I had to get all my 
pieces. I was able to plan where the best 
figure would be showcased in the project 
and make sure grain direction was bal¬ 
anced and pleasing to the eye. 

Since the maple I bought was already 
surfaced to K", the only rough preparation 
required was to straighten the edges on 
the jointer. I then cut all my pieces to width 
and length according to my cutting list. I 
did, however, put off cutting the crown 
molding miters and drawer fronts until 
the case was assembled. As with all pro¬ 
jects, cut like parts on the same set-ups 
to maintain consistency and accuracy, 
just remember that you'll have rights 
and lefts, ups and downs, as you pro¬ 
ceed through your cutting. 





Profile 

7V 


ScheduTe of 

Materials Wall Shelf 


% No. 

Letter 

Item 

Dimensions 

Notes 

□ 2 

A 

Sides 

r X 7" X 33r 

Rabbet top edge, dado for 
shelves 

□ 1 

B 

Top 

X 7" X 32'A" 

Rabbet two long edges 

□ 1 

c 

Bottom 

rx 7^x34]^” 


□ 2 

D 

Shelves 

X 7^' X 32" 

Run plate groove before 
assembly, dado bottom shelf 
for drawer partitions 

□ 1 

E 

Front Rail 

y.” X 3^' X 33" 

Half dovetail to sides 

J 1 

F 

Back Rail 

5^" X 3" X 31 ^A" 


:j2 

G 

Partitions 

r X 5r X 7" 


j2 

H 

Plate Rails 

X r X 31 


J 3 

1 

Drw. Fronts 

y*" X 5Xi"x 9'yi" 


j 6 1 

1 

Drw. Sides 

X 5K7'x 614" 


J 3 

K 

Drw. Backs 

y/ X 4’ 147' X 


J3 

L 

Drw. Bottoms 

14" X 6K."x 9^'' 


J2 

M 

Side Cm. Mid, 

)i" X 3" X 9” 


□ 1 

N 

Frnt. Cm. Mid. 

X 3'^ X 36%" 


□ 3 

0 

Wood Pulls 

1 " diameter 
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Photo 2 Before assembly, the plain maple 
bottom is edged with curly maple then cham¬ 
fered using a router. 




Photo 3 The crown compound miter is 
cut on the table saw. Tilt the blade to 
30° and the miter gauge to 35°. 


Photo 4 A simple method for "clamping" 
the crown when gluing is using masking 
tape—just pull it tight over the joint. 


Mill the Joints 

Before leaving the table saw, I cut my x deep rabbets on 
the top ends of the two side pieces and on the long edges of 
the top piece using a dado set. I then made my x deep 
dado cuts in the sides (to hold the two shelves), and on the 
bottom side of the lower shelf (to house the two verticals that 
form the partitions between the three drawers). 

Before assembly, I routed a "'plate groove" (see diagram 1) 
on each shelf top surface, and hand-cut the dovetails and pins 
for the top front rail where it joins the sides (the back rail butts 
to the sides and is nailed in place). Since the front rail extends 
to the top rabbet, only the bottom half of the dovetail required 
cutting (photo 1). 

Part of my stinginess with the curly maple included making 
the bottom from regular maple, which 1 edged with one inch 
wide by Va" thick curly maple. An added benefit was that no 
end grain showed on the bottom and the curly grain is espe¬ 
cially striking with the bevel detail (photo 2) on the sides and 
front. When gluing the edges, a spline or biscuit is required for 
the end grain of the bottom but unnecessary for joining the 
long grain to long grain front edge. It's important to rout the 
bevel detail before assembly. 

Assemble the Case 

m Unless you want to hold parts in 
W place while assembling, clamps are 
■ not required, since all joints are 
nailed using the antique-looking 
square cut nails. In fact, you could 
make a case for eliminating glue as well, 
but gluing is an old habit of mine that's hard to break. 

First assemble the lower shelf and drawer partitions. Since 
these are nailed from the top down, it's easier to swing a ham¬ 
mer now rather than when it's assembled with the sides and 
upper shelf. The cut nails are anything but delicate, and with 
their wedged shape, are prime candidates for causing splits. I 
overcame this potential hazard by drilling a pilot hole for each 
nail. It's also important to consider a nice spacing arrangement 
for the nails, rather than just accepting arbitrary, approximate 
locations Gust because you're using nails doesn't mean it's not 
furniture!). 

The sides, shelves and top came next. Each was set in its 



dado or rabbet and nailed. I then attached the front top rail in 
its dovetail and nailed it where it sits in the rabbet of the top. 

I likewise nailed the back rail in its rabbet, and also nailed it 
through the side. With this complete, I was then able to turn 
the piece upside down to set the bottom in place and nail it. I 
used two nails each for the sides and drawer partitions. Again, 

I drilled pilot holes for each nail. 

Make and Attach the Crown 

Everything having to do with the crown molding was done on 
the table saw. Its shape was made by simply making two 45° 
angle cuts, one for the bottom and one for the top (diagram 
2). Before cutting, however, I laid out the profile of the crown 
and quickly concluded that an extra triangular shaped piece 
would be needed on the backside to create sufficient flat to nail 
it easily to the case. This was accomplished simply enough by 
cutting an equilateral triangle with legs. This was glued (not 
nailed) in place so that it lined up with with angle cut on the 
bottom edge . 

After cutting the angles on the long edges of the board (giv¬ 
ing the crown its final profile), I cut the compound miters 
where the sides of the crown meet their corresponding front. 
This was accomplished easily enough on the table saw by set¬ 
ting the blade to a 30° angle and the slot miter gauge to 35° 
(photo 3). With careful measurements and thoroughly thinking 
through the cuts (I had to be careful; it was working with the 
last piece of curly maple in the shop!), the crown parts were 
complete. To attach the crown to the case, I nailed the parts on 
with the bottom of the crown one inch down from the top of 
the case. To pull the compound miter joint together, I used a 
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few pieces of masking tape (photo 4) — much faster and sim¬ 
pler than cutting clamping cauls to just the right shape, which 
would be an absolute requirement if one were to use clamps 
to do the job. 

Cut and Assemble the Drawer Parts 

Ail three drawers are the same size. The curly maple fronts 
were cut from the same board and kept in sequence so that 
the grain matched across. The sizes provided in the cutting 
list are for half-inch sides, backs and bottoms with a inch 
front. 1 used half-blind dovetails for joining the sides to the 
front and back. If you use a different construction method, 
your sizes will change, except for the drawer openings. 

We recently equipped our shop with a Porter Cable dove¬ 
tail jig outfitted with a template for making half-inch dovetails 
and box joints (photo 5). Although these, and most other jigs, 
take a bit of precise set up, they produce nice, repetitious 
results. For this project, I would have preferred their template 
that makes 2" dovetails because these would have given a 
more "hand cut" look. But as is, Pm satisfied with the look 
achieved using the half-inch template. 

The drawer bottoms were made in the traditional style of a 
bevel edged panel (photo 6). The bevel is cut in the same 
manner as raised panels on the table saw. Simply tilt the blade 
to about 15° and run the panels on edge. Calculate the fence 
setting so that the bevel you make fits nicely into a 14 " x 
groove that starts Ya" from the bottom edge of the drawer 
sides and front. Using half blind dovetails required me to 
make a stopped dado for the drawer bottom groove in the 
drawer front. To mill the dado, I used a router set up on the 
router table with a 14 " straight bit (photo 7). I trimmed the 
back so that its width is 14 " narrower than the sides, which 
allows the bottom to slip in from behind. The drawers are 
small enough to slip simply in and out of their openings with 
no guide system required. For pulls, I purchased turned 
round knobs at the local hardware store. 

Finishing 

Since the parts were pre-sanded to 120 grit before assembly, I 
picked up the sanding chore using 150 grit with the random 
orbit palm sander. I proceeded to 220 grit and finished sanding 
by breaking all the sharp edges with 120 grit sandpaper. 

Since I wanted the shelf to look as if it was already a num¬ 
ber of years old, I mixed brown and yellow aniline dye stain to 
give it a honey color, the approximate color a shellac finish on 
maple might attain after years of exposure to light. To avoid 
the splotchiness of maple and stain, I sprayed the aniline dye 
stain and immediately wiped it down with lacquer thinner on 
a clean rag. This evened the color for good consistency. 

1 topped the color with a water based lacquer that I 
sprayed on. After the first coat dried for about 45 minutes, I 
sanded it with 360 grit paper, then sprayed a second wet 
coat. It dried to a smooth finish. To create a little contrast, I 
sprayed the pulls black using black lacquer from an aerosol 
can and then topped them with a coat of clear lacquer. PW| 

Steve Shanesy is editor of Popular Woodworking. 


Photo S Drawer sides were joined to the front and back using Y" 
half blind dovetails cut on a dovetail jig. 




Photo 7 A stopped groove was required on the inside of the drawer 
front to receive the bottom. It was cut with a router. 


Photo 6 The drawer bottoms are Y" thick but are beveled to slip 
into a 14" groove, a traditional drawer construction method. 
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Proudly display 
your small collectibles 
for all to enjoy. 

By Steve Shanesy 


W hether they're matchbooks 
or model cars, pocketknives 
or postcards, memorabilia 
from family history, or simple reminders 
of shared vacations, most of our collect¬ 
ed objects too often wind up boxed in 
the attic or pushed to the back corners of dresser drawers. And 
since it seems that just about anything can be a collectible 
these days, why not display your treasures? The currently pop¬ 
ular "collector's table" is a practical and convenient way to dis¬ 
play both your private collection and your woodworking skills. 




This table project can be completed in just a couple 

weekends. Plus, you can customize it to fit your collec¬ 
tion. A second benefit is that it's primarily a table saw 

project. Although I used a bench top mortising machine and 
table saw tenoning accessory tool, these are not essential to 
completing the project. 

Since my table was made with no specific collection in mind, 
the size was determined by simply considering a nicely pro¬ 
portioned coffee table with reasonable glass top display area. 
My table overall is 40"x24"xl6’' (diagram 1). Using 4"-wide 
stock for my top frame, my glass "viewing" area for the glass 
top is 16"x32". The width of the top frame is important 
because, simply in addition to looking right, it must be wide 
enough to cover the leg and apron, as well as the top edge of 
the display tray below (diagram 2). 


CoUec 

Coffee 

Table 




At left, three generations of memories make an attractive and 
personal display. Photo 1 Above, cutting mortises in the table legs. 
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Profile 


Schedule of Materials/Collector's Coffee Table 

■ i-JVo. Port /fern Dimensions Notes 


Milling the Parts 

I had enough four quarter red alder left from a previous pro¬ 
ject to build this one, but I wanted a leg thickness, and 
that posed a problem. My first task after cutting my material to 
rough length was gluing up the thick stock to make my legs. 
While these pieces were drying, I cut my other material to size 
(see cutting list). Since I planned mortise and tenon joints for 
the legs and aprons, my finished apron length was the distance 
between the legs plus 1 With the leg material dry, I squared 
the pieces to 1 and trimmed them to their final length of 
15^". Although the legs were to be tapered in the Hepplewhite 
style, they first had to be mortised (photo 1). Before using the 
table top mortising machine, I carefully laid out which faces of 
the legs were to be machined and the location of each mor¬ 
tise. Although classified as a hardwood, alder is relatively soft. 


□ 4 

A 

Legs 

^%"x 15^^' 

taper 2 inside faces 

□ 2 

B 

Aprons, long 

4"x 35^'' 

incl. 2, tenons 

□ 2 

C 

Aprons, short 

y/x. 4"x 1 9^" 

incL 2, tenons 

□ 2 

D 

Top frame 

)^"x 4"x 40" 

miter 2 ends 

□ 2 

E 

Top frame 

y"x 4"x 24" 

miter 2 ends 

□ 2 

F 

Tray sides 

l’4"x 3iS"x 33'/^'' 

rabbet ends 

□ 2 

C 

Tray sides 

'/3"x 3!^'x 17" 


□ 1 

H 

Tray bottom 

'4"x 17Vx 33" 


□ 4 

1 

Dowels 

'A''x 1 ’4" 


□ 6 

) 

Nesting blocks 

V’x 3"x 3’^” 

taper top 2" 

Supplies 

□ 1 


Glass top 

rx 16^x32^7^" 

bevel edge 

□ 4 

K 

'V' brackets 

1^" X 2" 




Photo 2 A table saw 


tenoning os5essorj^ is 
a safe and accurate 
method for cutting 
tenons. Since the leg and 
apron are flush, a precise 
set-up is important. 


Photo 3 The table leg inside faces were 

tapered on the table saw using an adjustable tapering jig (see Make Your 
Own Adjustable Tapering jig). The easy to make jig (about 30 minutes) 
produces safe, accurate cuts. You'll use it on many future projects, too! 


Equipment Required: 

Table Saw, Mortiser 
or Doweling Jig 
or Biscuit jointer. 

Drill, Clamps. 

Optional Equipment: 

Table saw tenoning 
accessory, router with 
panel raising bit, 
bench plane, dowel 
centers, finish sander, 
HVLP finish sprayer. 
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Photo 4 ‘‘L" or corner brockets are used to support the removable display tray. To accurately postion 
theni clamp a block under the apron, set them in place and fasten to apron. Photo S Nesting blocks 
keep the tray in postion. They are tapered for easy placement and removal of the display tray. 


which makes using the hollow chisel mortiser a breeze. From 
layout to cleaning up the mortises with a hand chisel, all eight 
mortises were complete in about 15 minutes. Other options for 
joining the legs and aprons include, but are certainly not limit¬ 
ed to, doweling and biscuit joining. 

I next cut the tenons (photo 2), paying close attention to set¬ 
ting up the table saw tenoning accessory. Since the aprons are 
flush to the legs, the set-up had to be very precise to make the 
waste from the tenon cheek exactly the same as the dimension 
from the face of the leg to the mortise, in this case, After 
cutting the tenon cheeks, I cut the tenon shoulders square and 
to the exact length and depth on the table saw, using the fence 
and slot miter gauge in combination. 

The last machining task before gluing the base together was 
cutting the tapers (photo 3) on each inside face of the four legs. 
This job was quickly accomplished using a shop built, 
adjustable tapering jig (see sidebar). 

After dry fitting the base parts, I glued them together. When 
dry, I attached both the "I" brackets (photo 4) to support the 
display tray and the "nesting"' blocks (photo 5) to position it. 
The nesting blocks are tapered leaving about a half inch of flat 
at the bottom so the tray glides easily into position. 

Make the Top Frame 

The top was first mitered at the ends using the slot miter gauge 
on the table saw (photo 6). Carefully check a test piece to make 
sure your cut is a true 45°. It's equally important to make sure 


your saw blade is set square 
to the saw table top. After 
cutting the miters, I milled 
the rabbet in the top inside 
edge of the frame for the 
glass (photos 7 St 8). \ cut 
this rabbet after the miters 
because if done in reverse, 
the probability of tearing 
out that last little bit of 
material at the top of the 
rabbet is too great. The rab¬ 
bet dimension is 'A" wide x deep. The width dimension is 
arbitrary within reason, but the depth is determined by the type 
of glass you choose for the top. For a great looking top, I ordered 
my glass with a faceted, or beveled edge. It really dresses up the 
piece! I learned from the glass supplier that the ?^"-thick glass, 
when beveled, would have %" of edge thickness left. I made the 
rabbet another As" deep because I like to slip pieces of clear vinyl 
of the same thickness under the glass in the rabbet as a soft pad. 
This will bring the bevel edge flush to the wood edge. 

Before gluing the four-piece top together, I biscuit jointed the 
corners to reinforce the miter joint (photo 9). Be sure to place 
the biscuit slots closer to the inside corner of the joint so you 
don't risk exposing the hidden joint when milling the long, 
beveled profile on the top's outside edge. The top was then 
glued and clamped together (photo 10). 


o take the headache out 
of cutting tapers and to 
add a great jig your shop col¬ 
lection, make this adjustable 
tapering jig. Ail you need is 
some scrap lumber, an old 
butt hinge and a lid support 
as an adjustment mechanism. 

Make the jig long enough 
to taper various lengths, from 
coffee to longer dining table 
legs. The "arms" for our jig 
are 1'’x3^*x 35", a good length 
for most leg tapering needs. 

When cutting these pieces. 




Photo 6 Top frame miters 
cut on the table saw 
followed by the rabbet 
(photos 7 & 8) for the 
glass top to set in. 

To strengthen the miter 
joints, biscuits were used 
(photo 9). The frame was 
then glued and clamped 
(photo 10), checking it 
for square. 
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be sure the arms are milted 
straight and square. Before 
attaching the hinge, make 
any necessary preparations 
for the lid support. Be sure 
to chose a support that'll 
lock in place easily. We used 
a Brainerd™ Standard lid 
support, and cut a notch in 
one arm opposite the hinge 
end to properly attach it. 
On the ouside of that same 


piece, we fastened the stop 
block to support the work 
as it ts pushed through the 
saw. 

When using the jig, the 
thickness of the leg, the 
amount of taper and length 
of leg determine the saw 
fence and jig angle setting. 
The set-up will only take a 
minute and your results will 
be very rewarding. 


I chose a long bevel for the the top's edge detail. It echoes 
the bevel of the glass top as well as the angular taper of the 
legs. To mill the profile, I used a panel raising router bit (photo 
11). Since this router bit was made to leave a tenon on a panel 
edge, I had to modify the profile by hand planing the squared 
off tenon to leave a long, smooth bevel (photo 12). An alter¬ 
native method to routing the profile would be to saw the bevel 
edge on a table saw, using the same procedure as raising pan¬ 
els on a table saw. Set the blade angle to about 15°, adjust the 
fence to the setting you want and run each piece on edge. 

Although the top is removable by simply lifting it off, glass 
and all, it still needed a method to keep it in place and not slide 
on its base. A simple solution was employed using short dow¬ 
els (photo 13). I first crossed pencil lines on the top of each leg 
to find the center. I then drilled a W diameter hole about K" 
deep. Next, I placed a 1^" dowel center in each of the four 
holes, one for each leg. After carefully positioning the top on 

the base so overhang was equal 
all around, I pressed the top 
down hard over each leg to 
dimple the underside of the 
top, thus giving me my exact 
hole drilling locations. I decided 
to glue the dowels in the top 
instead of the legs, because the 
protruding dowels under the 
top would provide a handy 
space for my fingers under pick¬ 
ing it up with the glass in posi¬ 
tion. Before gluing the dowels 
in place, I tapered their length 
so that locating them in their 
corresponding leg holes would 
be a simple task. 


When operating a 
biscuit jointer, always 
turn the machine on 
before positioning it 
on the work. This safe¬ 
ty precaution reduces 
the risk of the machine 
"climbing'' up your 
arm. If you attempt to 
start it with the blade 
contacting the work, 
the possibility of climb¬ 
ing is much greater. 



Photo 11 Most 
of the top edge 
profile was cut 
using a panel 
raising router 
bit. Cut the pro¬ 
file in three pass¬ 
es since you're 
removing sub¬ 
stantial material. 



Photo 12 

Because the 
panel raising bit 
left a tenon, the 
bevel profile was 
finished using a 
bench plane. 


Assemble the 
Display Tray 

The display tray is basically a draw¬ 
er that doesn't slide. To make it, 1 
used birch plywood for the sides 
and tempered hardboard for 
the bottom. Since my plan was to 
paint the tray, the colors and mate¬ 
rials didn't matter, as long as 
they'd take a paint finish well. The 
tray is sized so it's no deeper than 
the aprons and allows a %" clear¬ 
ance at the inside corner of all four 
legs. The joinery is simple rabbet 
joints on the two long sides, which 
are deep x wide. The bottom 
fits in a x kS" groove that starts W’ up from the bottom edge 
of the sides. The sides were glued and nailed together, slipping 
the bottom in place before the fourth side was fastened. 

Sanding and Finishing 

Alder sands easily and I used a a random orbit palm sander tak¬ 
ing it to 220 grit. I did the same for the birch tray sides. After 
breaking the edges, I painted the tray with a cream colored 
latex paint ! wanted the tray's painted finish to remain clean 
and fresh, so ! protected it by spraying two clear top coats of 
water based lacquer. This "barrier" finish will make finger prints 
clean up nicely, will prevent the paint from "bruising," and will 
keep all but the deepest scratches from marring the paint 
color. While clear coating the display tray, I spray finished the 
alder with the same water based lacquer. I used an HVLP (high 
volume, low pressure) sprayer that significantly reduces both 
fumes and overspray. I sanded the the first coat of lacquer with 
360 grit paper, knocking down the raised grain and preparing 
the surface for a final, wet coat of lacquer. W| 

Steve Shanesy is editor of Popular Woodworking. 



Photo 13 Dowel centers 
were used to locate the 
mating holes which posi¬ 
tion the top on the base. 
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Convert square stock 
to round using your 
table saw and this jig 
(left). Bolt on your 
disk Sander attach- 
ment to your saw 
arbor (above) and 
you can sand the 
work, too! 


on the 


If you haven't taken 
the step toward a lathe, 
let your table saw 
do the job. 


M any woodworkers have man¬ 
aged to reach a certain skill 
level without having to come 
near a lathe. Still, there are certain pro¬ 
jects that require turning to be consid¬ 
ered really finished. If a lathe isn't part of 
your shop, you probably believe that 
your only real alternative is to purchase a 
pre-turned piece for your project. 
However, if you would like to make your 
own simple turned pieces, but you aren't 
ready to tackle the lathe, this project will 
offer another alternative. 

The unusual device discussed in this 
story was originally designed to work on a 
Delta 10" Unisaw, but the design can be 
altered to fit any table saw. The jig gives you 
the opportunity to perform simple turnings 
on your table saw. Though it wasn't designed 
with mass production, a set of four legs of 
any length and diameter can be cut and 
sanded in about ten minutes. 


Making the Jig 

After determining the length jig desired, cut the two sides of 
the ripfence tunnel (B) to length and slightly higher than the 
rip fence itself. Place a strip or two of masking tape on both 
sides of the saw's rip fence. Run the tape the entire length of 
the fence to act as clearance shims (two thicknesses of ordinary 
typing paper will also work). With the paper or tape in place, 
C-clamp the two side tunnel pieces (B) to the rip fence. Then 
cut the tunnel top (A) and fasten to parts (B) using glue and 
countersunk screws (diagram 1). 

Lay out the jig's handle from one of your favorite handsaws. 
Cut to shape and carefully sand all hand-contact surfaces. You 
may want to chamfer or roundover the edges to make the 
handle even more comfortable. Secure the handle in place by 
countersinking two screws up through (A) into the handle, 
again using glue. 

Cut the tapering arm (C) to length and width. The tapering 
arm will require a wide groove running down the center of 
one 35^" face. The groove, cut all the way through the piece, 
starts approximately 2" from the far end and stops 6" from the 
near end of the piece. Cut the groove by drilling two W' holes. 


lay out the tangent lines between them, and use a scroll saw, 
coping saw or sabersaw to carefully cut the lines. Then use a 
file to clean the sides of the slot. Make sure the edges are 
smooth so the carriage bolt will slide freely without becoming 
snagged when adjusting the size of the workpiece. 

Next cut two strips (D) to form the dovetail channel. Each 
piece will have one edge beveled at 15° as shown. These are 
secured to the slotted part (C) with glue and screws. (C) can 
now be attached to (B) with a 3" butt hinge, preferably with a 
non-removable pin. 

Using a good grade of plywood, lay out the angle 
adjuster (F) as shown in diagram 2. This is secured to the top 
edge of (C) with glue and screws. 

The angle adjuster (F) is attached to the top of (A) with a ’/"x 
20 hanger bolt, washers and wing nut. (Note: A hanger bolt is 
half woodscrew thread and half machine thread.) 

Cut out parts (G), (H), (I) and Q) (diagram 3), which will 
become the adjustable tailstock and the stationary headstock. 
Note the outer corner of (I) is beveled. Attach (G) to (H), and 
(I) to (J) with woodscrews and glue. Notice that angle brack- 
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Diagram 1 




Trace H^^^DlE From 

Hamdsav^/- Router Or 

File, Chamfer bsES 


See Details On Temteks 
A oJUSTWEiaT Slot : ?q" 

EE Detail Qm P^RTS C 40) 


Materials List 


ets (M) are cut into all the pieces to 
mount flush with the surface. This can 
be accomplished using a router table, or 
a dado stack mounted on your table 
saw. Attach all the angle irons as shown, 
and countersink all screws flush with the 
surrounding surfaces to prevent any 
binding. File or sand flat if necessary. 

Parts (R) and (5j are similar and are 
pieces of threaded rod x 20, about 2" 
long. Insert each part in a drill press or 
bench mounted drill motor and, using a 
metal cutting file, sharpen one end to a 
point. If at all possible, these tips should 
be heat treated and hardened since they 
take a lot of friction wear. 

If heat treating is not possible, the 
tips will hold up remarkably well if kept 
well lubricated with bar soap, paraffin 
wax or beeswax. Remember, these tips 
fit into T-nuts which will become the 
bearing surfaces of each end of the 
workpiece. Mount parts (R) and (5J 
through the angle braces and blocks (/) 
and (H) using nuts and washers as 
shown. Attach the four angle braces 
(N) to the blocks as shown. 

Cut out two dovetail blocks (K). One 
is fastened to block (J), which is then fas¬ 
tened with glue and screws to parts (C) 


✓ 


Qty. 

Th X W X L 

Notes 

n 

A 

1 

X I'/t" X 42" 

Ripfence tunnel top 

a 

B 

2 

Va" X 3" X 42" 

Ripfence tunnel sides 

□ 

C 

1 

’4" X 3V X 42" 

Tapering Arm 

□ 

D 

2 

VV X 1" X 42" 

Dovetail channels 

□ 

E 

1 

V material 

Handle 

n 

F 

1 

plywood 

Angle adjuster 

□ 

G 

1 

Va" X 3’/i" X 5" 

Tailstock block 

□ 

H 

1 

^/a" X 3 V 4 " X 3l4" 

Tailstock block 

□ 

1 

1 

^4" X 3’/4" X 3l4" 

Headstock block 

□ 

) 

1 

V 4 " X 4y4" X 3'/5" 

Headstock block 

□ 

K 

2 

X ^4" X 4" 

Dovetail blocks 

□ 

L 

1 

V 4 " X 4" X 32" 

Lexan Shield 


Hardware 

Carriage bolts, threaded rod, jam nuts and washers, 
butt hinges, hanger bolts, wing nuts and washers. 


Diagram 2 









Some of the many turning styles you can 
produce on your table saw using this jig 
are displayed above. These include short 
and long, square or round tapers, straight 
columns, round taper with square shoulder, 
and double-end taper. 


and (D), as shown in the drawing. The 
other is fastened to block (G) and the fin¬ 
ished tailstock assembly is slid into the 
groove formed by (C; and (D) (diagram 
4). Make sure K slides freely within the 
slot. This and other parts should be thor¬ 
oughly coated with clear lacquer (sever- 
al coats) or urethane for a 
hard slippery surface. 

When assembly is com¬ 
plete, use steel wool and 
a hard carnauba paste 
wax on the entire sliding 
area. A coat of silicone 
lubricating spray will also 
help reduce friction. The 
underside of the tunnel 
portion of the jig is treat¬ 
ed the same way. Be sure 
to remove any paper or 
masking tape from the 
saw fence, as these could 
cause binding. 

Lexan provides an 
unbreakable shield to 
protect the operator. This 
should be purely a pre¬ 
caution. In all the years 
I've used this jig, I can't 
recall a single time when 
the workpiece flew out of 
the jig. 


Use Vt6'‘og/4’XitAR 


CgQH w e TrA .") 


r- ^ 


To Use the Jig 

Before using the jig, set 
the adjustments on the 
saw itself, including the 
height of the saw blade 
(which, incidentally, must 
be sharp and have a 
good set), and the align¬ 
ment of the rip fence, 
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At far left, the blank is 
chucked in the turning fixture 
and is ready to run. (Center) 
After several passes, the 
tapered round form is mostly 
complete. At left, the table 
saw blade has been 
exchanged for a sanding disk 
attachment that removes saw 
marks and sands the leg 
smooth. 


which must be locked down securely. 

If making a tapered leg, taper the square stock prior to turn¬ 
ing, and drill a hole in each end to accommodate a metal T-nut, 
which will act as a bearing surface. The workpiece is mounted 
between the centers of the shop-made jig. Don't forget to lubri¬ 
cate the turning centers with your choice of lubricant, keeping 
in mind that oil is not heavy enough to do the job. 

Any length up to the capacity of the main jig can be set. 
Open the tapering arm far enough to make the taper on the 
size workpiece you want, making sure the blade and sander 



disk will clear the jig centers on both ends of the unit. The small 
end of the tapered leg should be at the far end, and the wider 
diameter at the near end. 

The same process holds true for cutting cylinders. Make the 
square block into an octagon, then permit it to spin around by 
the blade. In each case the workpiece will have to be moved 
slightly with the saw fence, closer to the blade or sanding disk 
for best results. Remember, don't force the work, and don't try 
to push too fast. Let the saw do the work. 

When cutting a stop taper, set up a block or some sort of 
accurate mark to shoot for. When you 
reach that point, turn off the saw and 
remove the workpiece. When cutting a 
reverse taper (narrow at both ends and 
thick in the middle) follow through and 
make the first cuts and sand these. Then 
turn the workpiece end over end and 
cut the other half of the reverse. 

You may want to make a wedged 
shaped push stick to act as a kind of 
brake to slow down the speed of the 
turning workpiece. One has to remem¬ 
ber that a table saw blade turns at about 
115 miles per hour. The workpiece as a 
result can spin quite fast, but if properly 
mounted between centers, there is little 
danger the workpiece will come off. 
Remember, be sure to review your basic 
saw safety rules: Stand to one side, not 
directly in line with the workpiece. Wear 
your goggles. Know where your hands 
and fingers are in regard to the saw blade. Use only sharp saw 
blades and work slowly. Don't force your work. H 


Don Kinnaman is o retired shop teacher and woodworker who lives in 
Phoenix, Arizona. 
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Build 


this classic — 
it's easier than it looks! 

by Steve Shanesy and David Thiel 


I ndian Summer is the perfect time of year to sit on your 
porch swing watching the leaves turn as summer slowly 
slips away. You say you don't have a porch swing? Well, 
there's still time to build one! 

We've come up with a design that will be the envy of your 
neighbors, and this swing will last a lifetime. Thinking eco¬ 
nomically, we chose poplar, since it provides excellent strength 
and stability, yet keeps the price for the project at an accept¬ 
able level—about $100 including all the hardware and paint! 

Because of the sweeping curves used for the sides, there is a 
certain amount of template work to be done. We've included 
full-sized plans for these pieces in the PullOut Plans™ section, 
which should take the head scratching out of this project. The 
first step in constructing the swing is to use these plans to cut 
out the shapes for the seat ends, back ends, arms, arm sup¬ 


ports, seat center support and the slat support block. If you 
have access to a planer, the lumber for these pieces should be 
run to 1 thickness, if not, ^ surfaced lumber can be pur¬ 
chased from you local hardwood lumber supplier. There may 
be some measurement adjustments necessary, but it shouldn't 
affect the overall design. 

There are a couple of options available for shaping the parts 
to match the plans. We've shown three options in the sidebar 
Duplicating with Templates. The method you use will be deter¬ 
mined by the equipment in your shop. 

You will note that the tenons for the back ends are shown 
with a dotted line inside the darker line on the plans. This is so 
the rough size and angle of the tenon can be determined. The 
finished tenon should be made after the mortise is cut to 
ensure a snug fit. 
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Photo 2 A bit 
chucked in the drill 
press is used to chain 
drill the mortise in 
the seat end remov- 
ing most of the 
waste. Although a 
standard twist drill 
will work, a brad 
point spur or Forstner 
bit is better. 



Photo 3 The mortise 
is then cleaned up 
and squared by hand 
using a chisel. This 
hand work cleans up 
the cheeks and bot¬ 
tom giving this half 
of the joint its accu¬ 
rate dimension. 



Photo 4 Before glu¬ 
ing, the back and 
seat end pieces are 
dry fit. Looks like the 
mortise and tenon 
are a good fit! 



Photo S Pinch dogs 
were used to pull the 
joint tight. Though 
this leaves small holes 
in the work surface, it 
avoids the difficulties 
involved in clamping 
curved and angled 
surfaces. These inex¬ 
pensive tools are 
extremely handy in 
many situations. 



Photo 1 The pieces 
that will form the 
ends of the swing 
have been shaped to 
match the templates 
from the PullOut 
Plans. 


Took Used, Not All Required 

Table saw, bandsaw, spindle sander, 
router, random orbital sander, W 
drill, doweling jig, roundover 
router bit, x 1^" rabbet bit, cham> 
pher bit, drill bit, dowel centers 


Once your pieces are shaped (Photo 1), the next step is to 
cut the two mortises in the seat sides. Since there are only two, 
we decided to cut them by hand. Begin by laying out the loca¬ 
tion for the 'A" wide x 2" long mortises as located on the 
PullOut Plans. Drill out the mortise using a A" bit (a Forstner or 
brad point spur bit is ideal) in a drill press (Photo 2), then chis¬ 
el to a depth of 1 A". A beautiful mortise isn't critical because 
the shoulder of the tenon will hide minor imperfections, so if 
you've been waiting to try a hand-cut mortise, this is your 
chance (Photo 3). They should take about 15 minutes each. 

Once the mortise is finished, use the PullOut Plans to locate 
the tenon on the back ends. Cut the tenons a little oversized 
on the bandsaw to allow fitting. The shoulders are the most 
critical part of this step, and may require some judicious fitting 
(Photo 4). 

When satisfied with your tenon fit, sand the pieces as nec¬ 
essary to 120 grit. Now, glue and clamp the sides. You may 
have difficulty clamping these pieces due to their angles and 
curved nature. We benefited from our painted finish by using 
pinch dogs to pull the joint together (Photo 5). If your finish is 
clear, you may require a clamping caul to put pressure in the 
right places. 

The next step is to attach the arm supports to the arms using 
Ai dowels (Photo 6). Once again the placement for the sup¬ 
ports can be copied from the PullOut Plans. We used a dowel¬ 
ing jig to locate the centers of the ends, and once drilled, glued 
and clamped the pieces and set them aside to dry. 

There are two routing steps necessary for the sides. A A" x A" 
rabbet must be cut on the top inside edge of each side for the 
seat slats. Again, the position of the start and stop point for 
each rabbet is indicated on the PullOut Plans. We used a A” x 
A" rabbet bit with a pilot bearing to make the cut. The bit 
leaves rounded stop and start points, so it's necessary to square 
these up with a chisel (Photo 7). 

The second routing step is a A" roundover to soften the 
edges of the sides and arms. We decided not to run all the 
edges with this profile. We ran the entire outside edge and the 
top "ball" on both edges for the sides (Photo 8). On the arms, 
only the top inside and outside edges were run. 

Once you've finished these routing chores, set these pieces 
aside and move to the rest of the swing frame. Cut the seat's 
center support, rear and front stretchers and the back top 
stretcher according to the materials list. While at the saw, set 
the blade to 1 2° and cut the top edge of the front seat stretch¬ 
er at this angle. Once cut, the bevel will allow the seat slats to 
lay in the end rabbet without running into the previously 
squared edge of the front stretcher. 

The back top stretcher has roundover router passes on three 
of the long edges. Again, use the %" roundover bit with the 
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Diagram 



gottom 


pilot bearing. The other edge has an %" channfer where the 
fourth long edge meets a back slat. 

The next step is to locate the positions for the !4" dowels 
used to join the seat frame and top stretcher to each other and 
the sides. First drill dowel holes in both ends of all four pieces 
(Photo 9). Don't worry about matching the locations in the 
sides at this time. 

We used a set of dowel centers (Photo 10) to locate the posi¬ 
tions for the dowel holes in the front and rear seat stretchers 
and in both sides. Again, the PullOut Plans indicate the stretch¬ 
er locations. Start with the middle seat support, which runs 
between the front and rear seat stretchers. Make the seat sup¬ 
port flush to the top of the front stretcher, and flush to the bot- 


Sche< 

No. 

Jule of 

Letter 

Materials 

Dimensions 

Item 

□ 2 

A 

1 X 6" X 25" 

Seat ends 

□ 2 

B 

r/"x5'^x28^' 

Back ends 

□ 2 

C 

Il^'’x3i^’'x2r’ 

Arms 

□ 2 

D 

i^"x3M''xn" 

Arm supports 

□ 1 

E 

114"x 31^"x 15W 

Seat center support 

□ 1 

F 

11^" X 3A" X 60" 

Seat rear stretcher 

□ 1 

G 

11^" X 3" X 60" 

Seat front stretcher 

□ 1 

H 

1i^"x2’’x60" 

Back top stretcher 

Ul 1 

1 

1 X 4A" X 214" 

Slat support block 

□ 24 

j 

^^"x1%"x6V' 

Seat slats 



Photo 6 The arm and arm support ore 
attached using ’A" dowels. 


Photo 7 After the A" x A" rabbet is routed 
into the two ends, the start and stop 
points must be squared using a chisel. 


Photo 8 A A" roundover bit is used to soft 
en the edges of the end pieces. 
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Photo 9 A doweling jig and 
drill is used to end-bore the 
holes in the stretchers and the 
center seat support. 


Photo 10 A set of 

‘A" dowel centers are 
used to transfer hole 
locations from the 
dowel pockets in the 
swing ends. 



Photo 11 The center seat support is glued and clamped between 
the front and rear seat stretchers. 


tom of the rear stretcher. Place the dowel centers in the dowel 
holes and press into place on the front stretcher. Since we're 
using poplar, pressing should be enough to mark the drilling 
location. Drill the dowel holes and test the match. Repeat the 
process for the rear stretcher. 

Continue to locate and drill the rest of the dowel holes, then 
dry fit the entire frame assembly. When satisfied, finish sand all 
the pieces to 120 grit. 

You're now ready to glue and clamp the center seat support 
between the front and rear seat stretchers (Photo 11). Glue first 
one end, then the other to the frame assembly (Photo 12). 

While the frame dries, head back to the saw and cut the seat 
slats if you haven't already done so. Each slat should be cut to 
fit between the rabbets on the frame with very little side to side 
play. Run an %" chamfer on all four top edges. Pay attention to 
the quality of each slat and choose the best side to face up. 


After removing the clamps from the frame, drill, countersink 
and screw the slat support block to the front stretcher at the 
center point. The next step is to fill any cracks or holes on the 
piece and sand to the desired finish grit. We next painted all 
the pieces with a primer coat using an HVLP sprayer with a 
latex primer/sealer. 

For the color coat we decided to spray the slats while loose, 
which makes it easier to cover all surfaces. Once the slats are 
painted they are attached to the frame using a A" spacer to 
assure regular spacing. We pre-drilied the nail holes to avoid 
splitting at the ends of the slats (Photo 13). The next step is to 
attach the arms to the sides. Use a x 3" eye bolt through the 
center of the lower arm assembly and into the end (Photo 14). 
The rear of the arm is attached 1" in from the back edge by 
screwing from the inside of the end using a 2M" flat head wood 
screw. 


Duplicating With Templates 3 Methods to Get the Job Done /n Your Shop 


T here are a number of methods used to duplicate shapes 
matched to a template. To produce the curved parts 
called out in our porch swing, we've chosen three different 
methods to illustrate; using a shaper, a router, or simply band¬ 
sawing and sanding. 

A SHAPER equipped with a straight knife set flush in a ball 
bearing rub collar (Photo A) produces the smoothest cut. 


After making the template (I like to use A" 9-ply birch) trace 
the shape on the blank to be duplicated. Next bandsaw the 
blank to within of the line. Tack or screw the template to 
the part. Set the shaper spindle so the top of the knife is a 
fraction above the work and the rub collar contacts the tem¬ 
plate. Aside from the standard safety precautions of shaper 
operations, be very careful in starting the cut. You must do 



Photo A The straight knife set 
flush in a ball bearing rub collar 
is shown in use on the shaper. 
Note hand position behind work. 



Photo B Using a bottom mount¬ 
ed bearing flush cutting bit in a 
router to make the second pass 
on the surface. A bit with a top 
mounted bearing was run first 



Photo C After bandsawing to 
the line traced from the tem¬ 
plate, a spindle sander cleans- 
up the kerf marks from sawing 
the shape of the arm support. 



Photo D The two seat ends 
are shown clamped together 
while a random orbit sander 
does final sanding on the 
two pieces. 
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Photo 1 2 The frame is glued and clamped. 


Now that all the pieces are attached the final color coat of 
paint can be applied. You will want to tape over the eye bolts 
to avoid painting the hardware. To help presen/e the finish, we 
gave the swing a final coat of clear, water based polyurethane 
lacquer suitable for outdoor use. 

To hang the swing we used ordinary chain that was plated 
to resist rust (Photo 15). You'll want to adjust the angles and 
chain lengths to suit your persona! preference. Generally, 
though, the seat should be high enough so that your feet 
don't drag, but low enough to push off on your toes. Now sit 
back, throw a blanket over your lap, and enjoy the harvest 
moon rising. PWi 

Steve Shanesy is editor of Popular Woodworking and David Thiel is 
associate editor. 



this very slowly. It is strongly recommended you also use a 
fence or other fixed bearing surface to act as a pivot point in 
easing the work into the knife. Once the template has made 
contact with the rub collar, continue feeding the work slowly. 
Always make sure your hands are on the opposite side of the 
workpiece and well away from the knives. 

The second method uses a ROUTER and a flush-cutting 
pilot bearing bit (Photo B). As with the shaper, bandsaw to 
within of the template line. This method requires two bits, 
one with a bearing mounted on top and another bottom 
mounted bearing. Use the top mounted bearing bit first with 
the bearing running against the template. Then remove the 
template, change to the bottom mounted bit and run that 
bearing on the duplicated surface produced with the first 
cut. A bit of sanding will be required to even out the two 
passes, but this method produces accurate results. 

A third option uses a BANDSAW with the kerf marks 
cleaned up with a SPINDLE SANDER (Photo C). Bandsaw the 
shape leaving only the template pencil line, but don't go 
inside the line. Sand to smooth out the saw marks. Use a 
random orbit or palm sander for final sanding. This method 
produces the least accurate, but acceptable results (Photo D). 


Pinch dogs: A simple steel 
tool with pointed, wedge 
shaped ends which, when 
hammered into pieces across 
a joint, pull them together. 
Used in place of a clomp. 

Pilot bearing; A bearing 
mounted to the shank of a 
router bit to serve as a guide 
to the knife thereby control¬ 
ling the cut. 

Dowel Centers: Metal 
inserts available in multiple 
sizes with a centered point 
on one side. The opposite 
side fits into drilled dowel 
pockets and the pointed side 



presses into the opposing 
piece locating the mating 
dowel pocket. 

HVLP: High Volume Low 
Pressure spray finish system. 
Sprays a high volume of fin¬ 
ish material at low air pres¬ 
sure. By reducing air pres¬ 
sure, overspray is significant¬ 
ly reduced. An HVLP sprayer 
and water based finishes can 
eliminate the need for a 
sophisticated spray booth so 
long as adequate ventilation 
is supplied. Always follow 
manufacturers directions and 
local building codes. 


Photo 13 The slats are nailed 
into place with a 'A" space 
between each piece. One or 
two nails may be used depend¬ 
ing on personal preference. 



Photo 14 The eye hook in 
place at the bottom center of 
the arm support. 


Photo IS This side view 
shows all hardware 
and chain in place. The 
swing is ready to hang. 
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Bent- Wood CD Rack 


Here's a scrap-box project that'll keep your 
compact disks handy — and refine your 
dry-form bending technique. 




By Bruce Woods 

I t may be the big, dramatic 
projects that furnish our day¬ 
dreams—the chests-of-drawers, 
inlaid cabinets, graceful-legged 
tables—but these marathon building 
jobs draw heavily on two resources 
that many of us have in scant supply: 
expensive hardwoods and shop time. As 
a result, most of us are eager for some 
immediate gratification, in the form of a 
practical project that won't consume 
inordinate amounts of either hours or 
wood. This CD rack fills the bill. 

Since the dimensions of the project 
are all interdependent, it's best to begin 
with a full-size plan, which we've pro¬ 
vided for you in the PullOut™ Plans on 
page 33. 

Bruce Woods is editorial director of Popular 
Woodworking. 

1 Begin by 
making a 
form upon which 
your shelfstock 
can be bent and 
clamped. To do 
50, use a radius¬ 
cutting router jig 
to duplicate each 
of the two shelf 
arcs (see full-size 
drawings on the PullOut^'^ Plans) onto 
inexpensive particle board. Cut out three of 
each, as seen in the photo, and tack each 
group of three around sandwiched blocks of 
scrap. 

Next, cut the shelf material into pieces 
slightly longer and wider than the finished 
shelves will be; you'll need three pieces per 
shelf (we used some W hard board we had 
around; tempered hard board or W ply¬ 
wood would also work, and would certainly 
take paint better than did the thirsty mater¬ 
ial we chose). Brush glue onto the mating 
shelf surfaces, and move to the form. 


2 Use blocks to help spread the pressure 
of the clamps evenly. To clamp the 
outer edges, use blocks that are angled on 
one side, or cut notches into the tops of the 
blocks to catch the clamps. You should see 
the glue squeeze out, as shown. This should 
be wiped off with water after the clamps 
are in place. 


3 Don't skimp on clamps, the more the 
better for this sort of job. Allow the 
clamped fiberboard to sit overnight before 
removing it from the forms. 


Q TIP 


If you're shy of clamps, but long on scrap material, 
you can make a concave form that will mate with the 
lower form, and apply even pressure across the shelf with only four clamps. 
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a while waiting for the shelves to dry, go 
ahead and cut the maple sides to size, 
matching the angles (see PullOut plans) 
along the top and bottom. Use a 
router and roundover bit to add a lit¬ 
tle interest to the outer edges of the 
two sides. 


5 Now, using a clamped straight edge, 
route the '4" wide by 4” deep dados 
that will later accept the ends of the two 
shelves. It's imperative that, during the 
design process, you plan the angles and 
curves in such away that the shelf ends 
enter the dados at an approximately 90° 
angle. You can do this by using the same 
radius point for all of the arcs. 


7 Set your table saw to the 

appropriate cut (the fence set¬ 
ting will depend upon the thickness 
of your material; you want to leave 
a 4 ” thick rail), and (gingerly!), using mul¬ 
tiple cuts and raising the blade about an 
inch at a time, slice the two curved back¬ 
stops free of their board. Another, even sim¬ 
pler, method would be to start with 4" 
stock. Draw the arcs, cut them out on a 
band saw, and sand the edges smooth. 


6 Using the same router jig setup used 
for the forms and a 4” straight router 
bit, mark and cut, to a depth of a /fs" to 
U”, the outer edges of the two curved back 
rails. Leaving them, at this stage, as simply 
two sets of curved, parallel grooves in the 
maple board. 




8 Now set your fence and cut the shelves to their final 
width. Once this is done, paint the shelves with sev¬ 
eral coats (depending on the density of your hardboard, 
this could be three or 23!) of gloss black lacquer. 


You'll find that a piece of falloff 
from the Step Seven makes for 
an ideal support to hold the 
shelves in position while you 
cut them to the correct length 
(be sure to take the 4" dadoes 
into account when calculating 
the length; use the full-sized 
PullOut Plans to determine 
these lengths). 



9 Rabbet the ends of the shelves to 
match the 4" dados by carefully 
removing material from the undersides of 
the shelves, leaving a 4- X 4” tongue. 



^f^ldse a rasp to ease (slightly!) the 
edges and nip the corners of the 
shelves to help them start into the pre-cut 
dados. 



We were able to apply glue and 
press-fit the assembly together. If 
you need to clamp yours, tapered blocks 
will help to hold your clamps in place. After 
the assembly has dried, mark the positions 
of the back rails, cut each to length, drill 
pilot holes (to prevent splitting), and secure 
the rails with brass escutcheon pins. 


You can use whatever finish you prefer 
(oil finishes are lovely on maple, and 
bring out the glow of the wood). We sprayed 
two clear coats of water-base lacquer over both 
the maple and the pre-painted, black shelves. A 
quick clean-up with 360 grit sanding paper pro 
duced a glassy-smooth surface option; and a 
decorative home for wayward compact discs! 
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Beading on a Spindle 



Which came first, the spindle 


or the egg? It's up to 


you! 

By 

Tobias 

Kaye 


W hen I first tried spindle 
turning I realized that 
1 had no idea what 
shape I wanted to nnake. Bowl 
turning is easy — put a convex 
curve on the outside and a con¬ 
cave curve on the inside. Every 
subsequent bowl is merely a 
refinement of the same principle. 

Spindle turning seemed different. In retrospect 1 could 
say that my first piece had some thicker and some thinner 
sections and that every spindle since has been a refinement 
of that design. There are, however, a few principle shapes 
that help us to make the transitions from thick to thin and 
back again. The most fundamental of the thick shapes is 
the bead. 

Turning the Bead 

Forming satisfactory bead shapes is perhaps the most com¬ 
plex single turning operation. If a bead is to have a smooth 
finish and not be merely scraped to shape, the tool must 
execute a complex combination of roll, swing and lift 
movements. This is so the bevel and the cutting edge 
remain in the correct relationship with the surface being 


cut. Unless this movement is right the 
result is either a poor bead shape or a 
catch, where the tool kicks back, cutting a 
deep spiral into the intended bead. 

You may ask if it's worth the effort and 
frustration of learning this complex tech¬ 
nique when scraping can form a lovely 
shape and when various bead forming 
tools are available. 

The answer for me lies in the guiding principle of lathe 
work, as stated by Frank Pain, the father of modern wood 
turning, in his book The Practical Woodturner. "We should 
learn to cut the wood as the wood likes to be cut," Pain 
says. Following this advice makes work go faster and teach¬ 
es sensitivity for the wood that, in turn, makes turning 
more enjoyable. It also lets you bring out the best when 
making single pieces. 

A further benefit is that the closer you get to this goal, 
the better the finish you get from the tool. Consequently, 
you'll sand less, and we all agree sanding is the least pleas¬ 
ant of wood turning activities. 

The Hard Way—Skew Chisels 

The best yet most difficult way to form a bead is with the 


"We should learn to cut 
the wood as the wood 
likes to be cut." 
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FOURTEEN STEPS TO AN EGG... 




I lt's best to turn the egg in a chuck, so work a 
stub at one end between centers first, using a 
parting and beading tool, for the chuck. 



With the log reversed on the chuck you can 
rough it out with or without the tailstock. 
Tobias uses a skew, but you may prefer a gouge. 



cutting edge of a skew chisel. When correct¬ 
ly done this leaves a finish second to none 
that requires no sanding at all. Sharpen the 
tool on a grinder with a large steady angle 
guide. The bevel produced must be even on 
both sides, and of a constant angle without 
ridges. The included angle between the two 
bevels should be between 35® and 45®. The 
tip is skewed 15® from square. A curve across 
this edge makes the tool easier to handle but less precise. The 
curvature I prefer is about IM" radius. Remember that the 
point of cut must remain below the halfway mark of the blade, 
so cut with the lower half of the blade. 

First mark out the size of the bead to be cut with "V" cuts using 
the long comer of the tool or with plunge cuts using a parting tool. 


Locate the skew on its bevel at the cut 
made identifying the top of the bead. 
With the handle trailing by about 15®, 
draw back to engage the edge. Begin the 
cut by swinging the handle out to 30"* and 
then begin to roll the tool. This curves the 
edge down into the wood so lift the han¬ 
dle to follow it. As you lift the handle 
move it in a curve up and away from the 
bead's crown, ending up nearly 20° away from the bead. In this 
way the handle travels in a half-moon arc. 

The first swing provides a fully rounded top to the bead. If 
you begin the roll and lift without the swing you will likely get 
"gothic arch," or pointed, top beads. The last movement of 
the handle to 20° is necessary only if the bead stands proud of 

a flat surface or meets a shoul¬ 
der. Without this step such a 
bead would come down to the 
flat at an angle, not perpendicu¬ 
lar, and would look sloppy. The 
tool comes around to the per¬ 
pendicular, and no further, 
where a bead meets another 
curve or a pummel — because 
the pummel or curve prohibits 
any more swing—so that the 
junction between the two fea¬ 
tures is symmetrical. The angle 
of this junction should be the 
same as the combined angle of 
the skew angles. 

Parting Tool Beading 

The next most popular tool for 
beading is the parting tool. 
Special square section beading 




^- J To find out at 

what angle the tool is ground, 
line the back of it up with a 
straight pencil line on a piece of 
paper or other smooth surface. 
Hold a straight edge against the 
bevel and draw a line along It. 
Measure the angle between the 
two lines with a protractor. 
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FOURTEEN STEPS TO AN EGG... 



S Kew is a dream to turn, with the shavings 
flowing off in a multi-colored stream os you 
break through the bark, sapwood and heart. 



4 Use the rolling, swinging action to shape the 
egg (which is only an enlarged bead), bring¬ 
ing the handle up as you near the center. 



5 When working at the end of the blank it cer¬ 
tainly helps to have the tailstock up, to keep 
vibration to a minimum. 


and parting tools are available in and W' versions. 
The tool is used with the corner doing the cutting. The 
bedan is a single bevel version for use in a similar way. 

To form a bead with one of these tools, the right 
hand side of a bead is cut using the right hand comer 
of the tool and similarly the left hand side with the left 
corner. 

The place to begin the cut is on the crown of the 
bead. Swing the tool 10° or 15° to ensure a nice 
rounded top and roll down the side lifting the handle 
where necessary. A variety of different size tools are 


TIP J 


Use rounded 


skew chisels, which are 
easier to control than 
ordinary ones. 


particularly nice for this technique. A good finish is 
possible, but not as good as with the a skew chisel. 1 
find I get more satisfaction and better shavings using 
the skew. To my mind, using the parting tool isn't 
really cutting the wood as the wood likes to be cut. 

Fingernail Gouge 

Another popular technique is using a fingernail 
gouge. The size most useful for the average bead is 
the W' gouge. A fingernail tip to this gouge can be 
obtained by swinging the gouge as it is rolled against 
the grinding wheel (see Six Steps to Grinding a 
Fingernail Gouge). A large steady angle guide is a 
great help here. A well sharpened fingernail gouge 
will not have any straights or points on the cutting 
edge. A smooth elliptical curve from one side to the 
other and a round tip works best. 

Beading with this tool is very similar to using a 
skew chisel. Place the bevel on the crown of the bead 
with the handle traiYing by about 15° to 20°. Swing 


FOUR TOOLS FOR THE SAME JOB... 


1A Sfort with the skew handle trailing 
and below the tool rest. Notice how 
the skew is cutting with the lower half, 
and is fairly flat on the rest. 


IB As you shape the bead, the handle is 
raised and swings towards the perpen¬ 
dicular as you roll the skew. Be sure you 
cut on the lower half of the skew. 


2C To account for the bevel on the 
fingernail gouge you will have to 
same, so end the cut with the skew at swing it way past the perpendicular 
right angles to the rest and the han- to make the bead join a flat surface 
die high. at right angles. 





SKEW 



FINGERNAIL 



I 2A When using the fingernail gouge, 
start with the handle trailing by about 
15°, and the tool ready to cut just to 
the forward side (right here) of the tip. 



2B You'll probably find it easier to 
take more material off with the 
gouge, swinging it up and across as 
you roll it onto its side. 
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6 Use a parting tool to mark off the other end 
of the egg. Don't go too deep as you'll 
weaken the piece before all the shaping is done. 



7 Revert to the skew for beading. Keep your 
hands in the same position, but swing the 
handle into the body as you roll and lift. 



a With both ends roughly shaped, turn 
the tailstock end down further to pro¬ 
duce a small stub, which can be removed. 


PARTING TOOL 



3A The parting tool is one of the more 
popular turning tools for beading, and 
probably the easiest to use. Start with the 
handle trailing, and cut with the point. 



3& Roll and swing the parting tool, 
raising the handle as you shape the 
bead. This produces a rough edge, 
which may not be the kindest way to 
cut wood. 



3C By the time you have finished the 
bead, the parting tool handle will be 
high and the tool on its side. The 
junction of beads has to account for 
the bevel angles. 


BEADING & PARTING TOOL 



4A The beading and parting tool is 
square in section, and ground like a 
parting tool. Cut only with the cor¬ 
ner of the edge, and not like a skew. 



4B Swing the tool round and up, and 
roll it over. Like the parting tool, cut¬ 
ting with the corner means the wood 
is being torn rather than cut sweetly. 



4C End the cut with the handle high 
and at right angles to the tool rest. 
Again, the junction with other beads 
is limited by the angle of the bevels. 


the handle further out, then roll the tool to keep the 
cut a little to one side of the tip (left when cutting 
left, right when cutting right). Don't use the trailing 
side of the gouge. As the tool dips around the bead, 
lift the handle and swing it out across and away from 
the bead's crown until it stands out at about 40° to 
the perpendicular. In other words until the bevel is 
perpendicular, creating a sharp, smart bead profile. 

While using this tool it's quite easy to go past the 
perpendicular and undercut the side of a bead so 
that it stands strongly out from the surface. This gives 
the spindle work a particularly dynamic look, quite 
different from the sloppy look of copy lathe turning 
where each part of the design merges indistinctly 
into the next. 

Gouge beading is a technique I use quite fre¬ 
quently. My gouge has a long bevel of about 33°. 
This gives a very sweet cut and feels to me as if the 
wood likes being cut this way. Because of the curva¬ 
ture of the gouge, a fine line, invisible to the naked 
eye, spirals down the bead. This is easily removed 
with the finest sandpaper. Apart from this the finish 
is as good as that obtained from a skew chisel. 

One other method of turning a bead is by using a 
beading and parting tool. This method is explained 
in Fourteen Steps to an Egg. 

Practice Beads by Turning an Egg 

To practice forming beads, you could simply make 
rows of beads, but this is both tedious and unre¬ 
warding. Making wooden eggs is a simple exercise, 
during which the tool executes the same movements 
used in bead cutting. 

Making wooden eggs is possible with the stock held 
between centers, but getting a fine finish on the ends 
is easier with chuck mounting. For my egg, I chose a 
branch of Yew that was still sopping wet from the 
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FOURTEEN STEPS TO AN EGC... 



9 You may find it easiest to use the long point 
of the skew to take the stub right down, but 
without parting it off. 



4 t75e a fingernail gouge to remove wood 
I k/ from the waste to the chuck side of the 
egg. This gives access for parting off. 



4 4 Having pulled back the tailstock, you can 
I 1 clean up the end. On a cleaning cut, use 
the long point — it's easier to feather in. 


garden, risking the chance of a split. I put it up between cen¬ 
ters and turned the end to the 114" shape required for my Roy 
Child Masterchuck. For a contracting grip this chuck excels by 
pulling the wood back against the shoulder. Pressure at that 
point insures stability far out along the work. A small notch has 
to be cut in the spigot to accommodate the jaws, which are 
designed to pull. 

Having put the work in the chuck, rough it round. You can 


do this without using the tailstock. I use a skew for roughing 
most often because it causes less resistance than a gouge and 
cuts more pleasantly. 

Advance the tailstock a touch to reduce vibration while cut¬ 
ting the curves. These curves are formed with the same swing, 
roll and lift process as cutting a bead. 

Eggs are a subtle shape, every one is different. Most are 
lumpy and ridgy, if closely examined, yet whether they laid by 


SIX STEPS TO GRINDING A FINGERNAIL GOUGE 



1 Start with the gouge upright, flat on the tool 
rest, which I set at about 33° for the bevel. 


2 As you roll the gouge over, swing it 
round, keeping the degree of roll and 
swing constant. 



3 By the end of the swing and roll you will 
be using the whole of the tool rest, so a 
steady, wide plate helps. 




4 Having completed one side of the gouge, 
start again in the upright position and 
work the other way. 


5 You need not change hands for grinding, 
but as you swing the tool, move one 
hand underneath the other. 


6 As you swing the tool, watch for sparks 
spilling over the cutting edge to show it 
is being sharpened. 
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\Nhen€\/er you use the long point, keep 
your action smooth, taking off the least 
waste possible to reduce the chance of tearing. 




You will get the cleanest cut with the short 
corner of the skew to finish, but do take 
care; be firm without forcing it. 




egg in your left hand, cut 
1 the egg off with the long point of the 
skew, which you can control with one hand. 


turkeys, chaffinches or emus, all 
eggs have a basic shape in common. 

The one shown in Fourteen Steps 
to an Egg is a penguin's egg. 

Having cut the longer nose of the 
egg and finished it to your satisfac¬ 
tion, begin on the shorter, fatter 
curve. Once this is nearly complete 
you may well wish to alter the first 
end. Remember, however, that 
where much of the support has been 
cut away vibration becomes a prob¬ 
lem if the short end is already cut 
thin. 

The cutting edge near the long 
corner can be used when working 
near the center of rotation. When 
you get to cutting off, a gouge can 
be used to clear waste. Keep a large 
enough gap so that the bevel does 
not put pressure on the egg. The smaller you are able 
to go before you separate the egg, the less cleaning up 
by hand will be necessary. What cleaning is necessary 
can be done with the skew that is still in your hand. 
Some turners leave a stub to ensure the end grain does 
not tear. 

To complete, rub the egg's bum in sandpaper, twist¬ 
ing it against the abrasive held in the palm of your 
hand to simulate the rotational sanding you have done 
on the lathe. I finish with oil and wax. 


Diagram 2 

Are you grinding a fingernail gouge to the right ehape? 





WOOD'IVORDi (wood'wttrds) n. 


Bed an: A single bevel chisel 
that the French use as on alter¬ 
native to the skew chisel. The 
sides are tapered from the top 
face down to the lower face, so 
the top is wider than the under¬ 
side. The edge is straight across 
and not skewed. 


Crown: The top area of a 
bead. 

Skew Chiseh Rectangular sec¬ 
tion tool with bevels ground on 
either side to 40-45"" of each 
other, with the edge is skewed 
at about 20°. 


Tobias Kaye is a professional turner who also teaches and 
writes about his woodworking specialty from his home in 
Devon, England. 

ED. Note: This article originally appeared in Good 
Woodworking, a popular British woodworking magazine 
edited by Nick Gibbs. 


Pummel: The area on a turn¬ 
ing that is part square and port 
round where a turned section 
meets a square section, as on 
stair balusters and table legs. 


Parting and Beading Tool: A 

version of the porting tool, but 
of square section with a square 
cutting edge (sometimes known 
as a P and B tool). 
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Chisels & Gouges 

A guide to what's new, including tips on what to use and when. 

By Hugh Foster 




Mortise Chisels 

Mortise chisels are heavier versions of firmer chisels. Their 
added thickness will take hard use in chopping deep mortises 
where the blade is used for cutting, as well as for levering out 
waste wood. Further, their tapered shape prevents the chisel 
from jamming in the cut. 

IVe used enough chisels over the years to be quite certain 
that a good chisel must meet all of these qualifications: 

• Well designed for the work it is to do. 

• Offer the user a choice of handle material and grip. 

• Come in blade widths and types best suited for the task. 

• Well balanced with a good grip. 

• Made of materials best suited for the tool. 

• Hold an edge for a long time. 

• Be easily resharpened when needed. 

• Have a "'replacement" warranty in case of a defect. 


Blades 

Often the only differences between a manufacturers' top and 
bottom chisel lines are in the length of the blade and the qual¬ 
ity of the handle. I prefer longer blades over shorter ones, espe¬ 
cially for fine work. Manufacturers can't really change blade 
quality within a line of chisels. All their 
tools are made from high quality tool 
steel, hardened to a Rockwell rating 
around 60. For my purposes I devised a 
simple, practical test. I sharpened all the 
chisels on a grinder, honed them with a 
leather wheel and used them all repeat¬ 
edly while building a summer's worth of 
projects. What I learned is that all the 
tools sampled sharpen nicely and hold a 
razor edge for a long time. 


are called upon to do more precise work than 
almost any other hand tool. Most of us will buy only a 
couple sets of chisels over our entire woodworking 
careers, so it's important to make the right choices. There are 
three main types of chisels; 


Firmer Chisels 

Firmer chisels still have the original square cornered chisel 
shape. These are most useful for rough and heavy work, espe¬ 
cially the cutting of housing joints and grooves where it's 
important to keep a 90° edge. 


Bevel Edge Chisels 

Bevel edge chisels, the kind we most often buy, were devel¬ 
oped for cabinet work like dovetailing and chiseling clean cuts 
in acute angled corners. Just because these are the most pop¬ 
ular and adaptable doesn't necessarily mean they're the kind 
we should use most often. 


Hugh Foster is a noted woodworking writer and a contributing editor 
to Popular Woodworking. He lives with his wife in Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin. 


Photo 1. A range of chisel styles and price ranges are produced by Stanley including 
their series 1501 with shatterproof handles; series 5002 with blue, traditional carver 
style handles and the Goldenberg series. 


Handles 

Handles are more subjective. Boxwood 
handles adorn my favorites in two of the 
five chisel sets considered here, and all 
the favorites feature wood handles of 
one kind or another. Woodworkers have 
long believed that boxwood handles are 
preferable to ash handles, and most 
would agree for reasons that are unprov- 
able and all but ineffable that wood han¬ 
dles of any sort are preferable to plastic 
handles. Even so. I'm partial to the 
metal-capped, plastic handles in my old 
[and long out of production] Stanley 
040's. These have been beaten for 
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Photo 4. firmer chkefs have thicker blades and square edges. 
The beech handled Marptes chhels at right have ferrufes at 
each end for added handle strength. The Stanfey plastic han¬ 
dle model may be struck with a hammer. 


Firmer Chisels 

Firmer chisels (photo 4) offer a thicker and heavier blade than 
a standard bevel chisel, partially due to their square edge 
design (often used for scraping). Sorby offers the Model 284 
Registered Chisel fitted with ash handles and double steel 
hoops. Sorby's Model 285 Heavy Duty Registered Chisels are 
fitted with extra long double hooped ash handles. With an 
average blade length of (overall 19"), they are suitable 
for rugged work of all kinds. 

A comparison of the 25mm Stanley Goldenberg and the 
Marples Registered Mortise Chisel reveals that the Stanley 
blade is .1 3" thick at the end of the bevel, while the Marples is 
.15". Wth both properly ground at 25°, the Stanley bevel is 
.31" long and the Marples bevel is .34" long. 

The Marples can be struck with a regular nailing hammer 
rather than a mallet, so if you're going to use a hammer (or 
whatever else is handy) rather than a proper mallet, this is the 
tool for you. Marples Registered Mortise chisels remain my 
choice. Like any of the chisels in this class, they're a bit costly 
but they'll last forever. 


Bevel Edge 

Most of us who have but one set of chisels choose a bevel edge 
style. These are the most popular, if not the most useful shape. 

The panel (a group of follow woodworkers who helped me 
test various chisels in preparing this article) unanimously select¬ 
ed the same tool as the favorite in the deluxe bevel-edge cat¬ 
egory; The Nooitgedagt long-blade, double hooped, wood- 
handled, bevel-edged chisels model #1112.95. 

Samples of the Sorby Model 510s featuring Boxwood han¬ 
dles fitted with tapered brass ferrule, and the Marples bevel 
edge or firmer chisels with this handle were not part of our 
testing. Had they been included in the survey, I believe they 
would have tied for first prize. 

In 1993, when 1 realized 1 was wearing 
out my Stanley 040s, the 5001 series was 
new. I doubted they would be compara¬ 
ble, but I was proven wrong. The 5001s 
feature shatterproof handles, high quali¬ 
ty steel with polished, lacquered blades 
ground at 25° (with honing at 30-35° 
recommended before first use). 

The Sorby equivalent is the Model 500 
whose cellulose acetate butyrate handles 
are virtually indestructible. Handle ends 
are lightly textured to reduce the risk of 
foul hammer blows. Sorby's guarantee 
against breakage is standard among the 
quality tools. 

There was a three-way tie for third. 
Stanley 5002 blades are precision 
ground with blue traditional carver 
shape handles made from a durable 
polymer. Are they a step down? They're 
less expensive and fancy, but they're 
plenty nice! When I compare the 
Marples M444 "Blue Chip" series with 
the Stanley 5002, 1 find more similarities 
than differences. Both are made in 
England, and boast Sheffield forged 



Photo 5. Choose bevel edge chisels when cut¬ 
ting in corners of less than 90^. Above, 

Robert Sorby brand chiseis offer a range of 
handle styles in bevel edge chiseis. 
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Photo 2. Mortising chisels from 
Nooitgedagt (left), Marpies (center) 
and Coidenberg (right) 


rated from its blank with one whack. Then the blade is 
annealed, slowly bringing it up to a consistent Rockwell rating 
of 60.5. Next it is polished and ground to a .0006 metallurgi¬ 
cal finish. In the final step the blade is sealed with a 
polyurethane finish. 


Mortise Chisels 

I tested mortise chisels from Marpies, Nooitgedagt, Sorby and 
Stanley Goldenberg and found all very acceptable. There's lit¬ 
tle difference between Marpies and Goldenberg except that 
you can beat the Marpies tool with a hammer, while a mallet 
must by used with the Goldenberg (photo 2). 

I like the oval shape and plastic handle strikeability of the 
Marpies, but at .59" thick at the shank, the Nooitgedagt is .1 3" 
(more than 28%) thicker, providing greater strength. 

Sorby makes a wide variety of useful mortise chisels. Model 
288 is a Heavy Duty Sash Mortise chisel fitted with an extra 
large diameter and double hooped ash handle. These chisels 
are suitable for deep mortising which demands the ultimate 
blade strength. Some woodworkers will prefer the Model 331 
London Pattern Sash Mortise Chisel for their boxwood han¬ 
dles, but the Model 332 Plastic Handled Sash Mortise chisel 
might be more practical, as it is fitted with a cellulose acetate 
butyrate splitproof handle. 

Despite all these good choices, it seems to me that Stanley- 
Goldenberg mortise chisels might well be the best choice. 
They now come in 8 sizes from 3-15mm. I have a 2mm 
Goldenberg, bought in the '70s, whose blade is so narrow that 
an off-center mallet blow might flex or even bend it. The cur¬ 
rent models have comfortable oval handles which I find supe¬ 
rior in comfort to the handles on the other mortise chisels. The 
tools are heavy duty—great for beating and levering. I'm 
upgrading my chisels to the new Goldenberg version in all 
eight sizes! 


decades in the process of cutting hand dovetails, with no signs 
of complaint. 

A friend told me about a set of "economy grade" Stanley 
chisels he received as a gift. He was surprised at how flat and 
workable they were, and yet not so costly that you'd be afraid 
to use them on tasks that might harm the tool. He reports that 
because these chisels were so inexpensive, they've had adven¬ 
tures others wouldn't even dream about. When a Stanley chis¬ 
el this good costs only $5, he says, what's the problem if we 
occasionally do some rough work with it, such as the blade 
occasionally hitting some cement? While we're mainly consid¬ 
ering more expensive tools, his thought is one that really 
haunts the rest of this article. 

When you see the process of making a chisel, it's amazing 
that they're as inexpensive as they are. Photo 3 shows an inter¬ 
esting layout supplied by Nooitgedagt illustrating the steps 
which all manufacturers follow in making chisels. 

They start with a steel rod of high vanadium/chromium con¬ 
tent. The rod is forged, heated to 1100°C, then hydraulically 
pounded under 240 tons of pressure. The piece is then sepa- 


Photo 3, From cold-rolled steel round stock to fin¬ 
ished chisel blade, the photo at right illustrates five 
major steps in working the metal. In the beginning, 
a length of steel rod (I) with high vanadium/ 
chromium content is forge heated to 7 100° C. 
The material is then pounded under 240 tons of 
hydraulic pressure forming a blank (2). After the 
rough shape is separated from the blank 
(3 and 4), tempering continues by slowly cooling 
the metal until a Rockwell rating of 60.5 is 
achieved. The blade is then polished (S) 
before finally grinding to a .0006 metallurgical 
finish and given a polyurethane seal (6). 
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Photo 6, Otit cannei gouges, aho caiied firmer 
gouges, have curved blades that are sharpened on the 
out or back side of the curve, making them much easi¬ 
er to sharpen, from left to right; Nooitgedagt wood, 
Nooitgedogt red, Stanley Gofdenberg, Marples and 

Nooitgedagt wood 


high carbon steel for longer life. Examining the)!" equivalents, 
I see that the Stanley is 12mm, and the Marples is 1 3mm. The 
Marples is approximately)!" longer than the Stanley which has 
"carving tool round" handles. The Marples is a squared-off 
round. Their circumferences are identical—3K" (which pro¬ 
duces a working diameter of about 30mm, just shy of 1^"). 

Right out of the package the Marples seemed more com¬ 
fortable; fifty mallet strokes into a set of dovetails, it was a toss- 
up. I'm not sure I'd declare the handle better— just a bit dif¬ 
ferent. Sorby offers comparable chisels in their Gilt Edge line. 
Their Model 505s offer gray polypropylene handles which are 
essentially similar to the Stanley and Marples blue chisels. 

Bevel edged chisels permit accurate cutting in corners of less 
than 90'’. Sorby Model 166 chisels feature Boxwood carving 
handles fitted with a leather washer. Their Model 167 chisels 
feature double hoops in solid brass for extra handle strength. 
The Sorbys are available in eight standard sizes from %" 
through 117". Sorby models 166 and 167 are available in a 2" 
size as well. Sorby chisels feature blades that are individually 
tested for hardness, and forged from special alloy steels for 
longer edge retention; a solid 2" x diameter tang providing 
great strength and ultimate handle securement; cutting edges 
that are honed for immediate use; and a choice of six handle 
sizes. Lastly, all bevel edge chisels except the 2" size are fitted 
with a safety edge guard (photo 5). 

Freud markets a very satisfactory bevel-edged chisel. The 
blades are manufactured by a well known fabricator, with the 
boxwood handles produced by another. As much as 1 pressed 
for names, none were forthcoming from Freud. The company 
doesn't regard these products as a "major" part of their prod¬ 
uct line, but offer them to help dealers round out product 
offerings. They're available in sets of 4, 6 and 8 sizes. These sets 
may well represent as good a bang for the buck as exists in the 
chisel market today. 

Woodworkers who don't require a full set of chisels, or who 
want to start with a few and then add pieces as they need 
them, should consider the Stanley Goldenberg Set 0-16-420 
consisting of 3 pieces, 10, 15 and 25mm (that's W', ■%" and 1"). 
The handle is European style, made of hornbeam, with a fer¬ 


rule at both ends. The maker advertises that the tool is honed, 
ready for use—and I'll report that it's indeed sharp enough to 
satisfy all but the fussiest users. 

Gouges 

Gouges are used for shaping, carving and molding various sur¬ 
faces. The price involved in purchasing a set of gouges may 
keep you from buying, but you'll notice their absence. 
Whether or not a full set is necessary depends on your need 
(photo 6). 

There are two types of gouges. Out-cannel gouges, or firmer 
gouges, have curved blades with the cutting bevel ground on 
the outside of the curve (photo 7). These are used for hollow¬ 
ing and cutting recesses for finger grips in all kinds of cabinet 
work (like finger pulls in drawers) and for roughing out hand- 
cut bowls and other sculpted work. 

In-cannel gouges, also called scribing or paring gouges, are 
ground with the bevel on the inside, making them one of the 
most difficult tools to sharpen. These are used for vertical par¬ 
ing of curves, cutting moldings, channeling and other curved 
paring work. 

Of the two types, 1 use the out-cannel tools far more fre¬ 
quently, though 1 use only a couple of sizes on a regular basis. 

I use the in-cannel tools less often, but due to the detail work 
they are designed to perform, having the right size is almost 
imperative. Because of that, if finances only allow one com¬ 
plete set, it would indeed be a set of the in-cannel tools. 

In-cannel gouges are for paring work, so you really have no 
reason to be hitting this type of chisel. To my hands, Marple's 
boxwood handled gouges are superior. 

Sorby is a close equivalent to the Marples with boxwood 
handles that are absolutely without peer. I ranked the 
Goldenbergs lower than the Nooitgedagts because they seem 
a bit lighter and not as well finished. 

If we take reasonably good care of them, chisels are a multi- 
generational purchase. Buy quality and comfort, and then use, 
but don't abuse, the tools. Lastly, whichever chisels or gouges 
you choose, you're almost certain to prefer a matched set over 
mix and match. 
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Mistakes of the 
Hand and Mind 

Arrgh! Another stupid mistake. 

Don't worry — try these handy tips 
and start nipping costiy errors in the bud! 


O ne of my current projects is a book 
with the working title Woodworking 
Mistakes and Solutions. The job has 
opened a can of worms—or termites, as 
the case may be. I've run across state¬ 
ments like, "Expertise in woodworking is 
gained through trial and error" and 
"Becoming a good woodworker is a 
matter of learning from mistakes." 
Granted, there is a human error factor, 
but your accepting the inevitability of 
error may be the biggest mistake of all. 

While "playing" can be an enjoyable 
aspect of woodworking, step-by-step 
experimentation through a project can 
waste a lot of time — and material. My 
thought, though not an original one, is 
that we gain knowledge by going to 


school. In essence, going to school 
means we learn from the mistakes of 
others so we can avoid those errors. I see 
nothing wrong with our stating proudly, 
"I taught myself," but we shouldn't be 
overcome by it. If we had to learn every¬ 
thing on our own we'd probably still be 
counting on our fingers. 

I received a letter from a 75-year~ 
young lady, recently widowed, who 
thought that woodworking would help 
her through a bad period and beyond. 
"I was so frustrated," she wrote, "and 
then, thank goodness, I found one of 
your books in a local library. If I'd had to 
learn on my own I would have quit 
before putting up my first shelf." 

I see two phases of woodworking; 



MISTAKE OF THE MINP 



One side 
inverted 


identical paints Assembly 
made to store error 
CD-ROM disc 
cases 


engineering, which deals with cutting 
and joining; and creativity, which deals 
with design and appearance, to which 
we react subjectively. We can design 
from scratch or work from plans 
offered by others, making changes that 
please our own senses. In engineering, 
there is rarely room for compromise. 
You can't stretch a board that's cut too 
short or widen one ripped too narrow. 
There are acceptable variables with 
many joints but it's essential that com¬ 
ponents mate precisely. 

Mistakes of the mind occur when we 
neglect to give woodworking proper 


Figure 2 EXAMPLES OF ’’RIGHT^ 
AND 'WRONG" SIDE OF 
SLADE 


if cutdine ie on 
of 

blade, board length 
vM be shorter by 
width of kerf 


Saw blade 



Cut-line 


If measurement is 
made from outside 
of blade, rip cut is 
narrower by width 
of the kerf - 



Figure 5 


EASY WAY TO CHECK 90° 
MITER GAUGE SETTING 
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by R.J. Dc Cristoforo 


Figure 4 EA5YWAYT0 

ChBCk 46° MITE^ 
GAUGE SETTING 



attention. One of my recent projects was 
a small storage box I wanted for storing 
CD-ROM cases. The cases were to slide 
in grooves cut into opposite sides of the 
storage box. All went well through the 
material sizing and dadoing stages. I did 
the assembly and set the project aside to 
allow the glue to set. I even got to doing 
final sanding before I became aware of 
the goof that's shown in figure 1. Always 
do dry runs before the final step. 

I've wondered more times than I care 
to admit why a board seems shorter, or, 
say, narrower than my measurements 
intended them to be. Being preoccupied 
may cause you to overlook important 
details—remember, saw blades have a 
"right" and a "wrong" side (figure 2). 
Unless you make sure the cut is on the 
waste side of the dimension line, you will 
reduce width, or length, by the gauge of 
the blade. This kind of mistake prompt¬ 
ed the adage "measure twice, cut 
once." There's another factor to measur¬ 
ing twice. It slows you a bit, helping to 
induce a pace that's conducive to accu¬ 
rate and more pleasurable woodworking 
— like occasionally taking a deep breath. 

We know how important it is for tool 
components to be in alignment, but we 
do it once and then forget that there are 
factors, like vibration, that can thwart us. 
It would be excessive to check daily, but 


Figure 5 Kivstsd hook may be 

inaccurate -measure from 
1" mark and then compensate 




■y mark makes it easier to 
place a square accurately 


"/ see nothing wrong 
with our stating proudiy, 
7 taught myself/but we 
shouldn't be overcome 
by it. If we had to learn 
everything on our own 
we'd probably still be 
counting on our fingers. " 


there are ways to prove accuracy as you 
go. For example, when cross-cutting on 
a table saw, flip the cutoff and butt it 
against the part from which it was cut 
(figure 3). If they don't match, check the 
miter gauge. This test will also alert you 
when the angle between the blade and 
table is not 90°. The thought also applies 
when sawing 45° miters. You'll know 
attention to alignment is required if the 
flipped cutoff and the parent piece do 
not form a 90° comer (figure 4). Like 
many of us, I do a lot of measuring with 
a flex tape, but I don't always trust the 
hook, regardless of whether it swivels or 
slides. When I need to be more careful I 
measure from the 1" 
mark (and remember 
to add the inch so my 
work won't be shorter 
than I intend). I mark 
an inverted "V" instead 
of scratching a dimen¬ 
sion point. This makes 
it easier, for example, 
to place a square accu¬ 
rately (figure S). When 
using a steel rule it's a 
good idea to hold it at 
an angle and slide the 
marker down a gradu¬ 
ation line, which is 
more accurate than 


placing the rule flat and scratching a line 
(figure 6). 

Often, when sawing a board to 
length, we mark the length "in the field" 
to be sure the board will have square 
ends. A better method is to square one 
end first then measure for length. This 
will reduce your chances of measuring 
and sawing errors (figure 7). 

I've come to accept, as we all should, 
that lumber and plywood thicknesses 
have plus-or-minus tolerances. This 
becomes apparent, and frustrating, 
when you've cut a groove with a dado 
assembly and discover that the insert 
piece is too thick or too thin to fit cor- 


Figure 6 

Ho\c^ ruler at an anqle - ^Wde marker down graduation 
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Cris Cuts 


"While 'playing' can be an 
enjoyable aspect of wood¬ 
working, step-by-step 
experimentation through a 
project can waste a lot of 
f/me — and material." 


rectly. We can't fatten or put the mater¬ 
ial on a diet, so we compensate by using 
shims of various gauges. To avoid having 
to make frequent test cuts, I have a dado 
gauge like the one shown in figure 8. 
Each time I'm sure of the cut, I make one 
in the gauge and mark it to list the 
blades, chippers and shims that are 
needed. It saves a lot of time, eliminates 


Figure 7 


Figure S DADO WIDTH GAUGE 


Marking bcfth ende 
for cuTtirtg to length 
doubles chances of error 



Instead - first square 
end of board so you can 
measure final length 
just once 



trial and error, and certainly contributes 
to accuracy. 

If we work carefully, with full attention 
to the job at hand, we adopt methods 
that contribute to expertise while mini¬ 
mizing if not eliminating errors. These 
practices should be part and parcel _of 
our everyday life in the wood shop. !P3( 



R. j. (Cris) De Cristoforo, is a woodworking 
and tool authority and is a Contributing 
Editor to Popular Woodworking. 
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1 Calendar 


I f your group is hosting an event 
and you would like other wood¬ 
workers to hear about it, please 
send all pertinent infornnation (date, 
location, description and fees) at 
least four nnonths before the open¬ 
ing date to: Calendar, Popular 
Woodworking, 1507 Dana Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45207. 

California 

California Carver's Guild 18th Annual 
Carving Show. September 16-17. Held at 
Coast High School, Cambria. 80 carvers will 
hold exhibitions, demonstrations and carv¬ 
ing competitions. For more information, call 
(805) 434-2677. 

Connecticut 

Brookfield Craft Center Summer 
Workshops. Held at Brookfield Craft 
Center, Brookfield. August 5-6: Spindle 
Turning. August 19-24: Adirondack 
Guide Boats. August 21-25: All About 
Beads. August 26-27: Router Basics, Tool 
Sharpening, Millefiore Pofyform Canes. 
For more information, call (203) 775^526. 

Illinois 

Illinois Valley Woodland Show. August 
26. Held at Marshall-Putnam County 
Fairgrounds, Rt. 29, Henry. Live demon¬ 
strations, exhibits, crafts, seminars, chil¬ 
dren's activities, food, entertainment For 
more information, call (309) 364-3979. 

Kentucky 

Woodturning and Joinery Instruction. 
Classes are offered year-round. Topics 
include woodturning and joinery. For 
more information, call (606) 986-8083. 

Maine 

Center for Furniture Craftsmanship. 
Ongoing classes. Call or write for a brochure 
and registration information: The Center for 
Furniture Craftsmanship, 125 W. Meadow 
Rd., Rockland, 04841; (207) 594-5611. 

Minnesota 

Wood Carving SchooL Offers year-round 
classes. For more information, call (612) 
927-7491, or write 3056 Excelsior Blvd., 
Minneapolis, 55416. 


Montana 

Good Wood Show VI. September 22- 
24. Held at Elks Club, Billings. 
Woodcarving competition. For more 
information, call (406) 628-7447. 

Ohio 

The Woodworking Shows' Greater 
Cleveland Show. I-X Center - West Hall. 
For more information, call (800) 826-8257. 

New York 

The Woodworking Shows' Syracuse Show. 
September 22-24. Held at ONCENTER - 
Hall A, 800 S. State St. Syracuse. For more 
information, call (800) 826-8257. 

North Carolina 

Country Workshops' Summer Tour. 
August 7-12: Carving Swedish 
Woodenware. August 14-19: Welsh 
Stick Chairs. August 27-September 2. 
Norwegian Lapstrake Boatbuilding. For 
more information, call (704) 656-2280. 

Pennsylvania 

Traditional Windsor Chair Making. 
Classes offered year-round in Eariville. 
Topics include woodturning and sharp¬ 
ening techniques for beginners to 
advanced levels. For more information, call 
(215) 689-4717. 

The Woodworking Shows' Delaware 
Valley Show. Valley Forge Convention 
Center-Pennsylvania Hall. For more 
information, call (800) 826-8257. 

Tennessee 

Arrowmont School of Arts and Crafts. 
july 1 7-August 11. Gatlinburg. One-and 
two-week workshops on multiple 


woodturning topics. For more informa¬ 
tion, call (615)436-5860. 

Vermont 

225f Annual Woodcarvers' Exhibit. 
August 19. Held at People's Academy 
Gymnasium, Morrisvilie. Wood carvers 
from several states will be demonstrat¬ 
ing, displaying and offering work for 
sale. No admission charge. For more 
information, call (802) 644-5039. 

Virginia 

Woodworker's Club "Fundamentals of 
Woodworking." August 5-6. Two day 
intensive introduction to woodwork¬ 
ing. Class provides hands-on experi¬ 
ence with basic woodworking tech¬ 
niques and equipment. Students will 
practice new skills while building a 
desktop book rack. For more informa¬ 
tion, call (703) 255-1044. 

Washington 

Quilceda Carvers "Artistry In Wood." 
September 23-24. Evergreen State Fair 
Grounds, Monroe. 10th annual compe¬ 
tition/show and sale, includes carving 
classes. Mailed entries accepted. For 
more information, call (206) 743-1425. 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin Woodworkers G uild. 
September 6: Show & Tell Techniques 
and Projects. Held at Red Carpet Lanes, 
West Allis. September 9: Fifth Annual 
Lumbering Workshop. Held at Jim 
Hallanda's Shop in Merton. For more 
information, call (414) 258-31 32. 


See you there! 

The 199S Woodworking, Machinery and 
Furniture Supply Fair, August 4-7, will be 
held in Anaheim, California. This year's 
theme, "A World of Ideas ," sets the tone for 
one of the nation's largest showcases of new 
technology and new solutions for wood¬ 
workers. More than 800 exhibitors will fill 
the IS-acre Anaheim Convention Center. Meet Popular Woodworking staff and 
celebrity woodworker Norm Abrams in the Delta booth! Participate in "The College 
of Woodworking Knowledge," the industry's most comprehensive educational pro¬ 
gram. For more information, call (S10) 477-8S21. 
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I News and Notes 

■ . ■ - . ^ - .... . "■ ■ ■ r- .. ~ — 

Heard It Through the Pipeline 

Tired of struggling with your old crank-style pipe clamps? The new POWER PRESS^*^ 
Pipe Clamp from American Tool might take the pressure off you and put it where it 
should be — on your work! 

Power Press Clamps' design makes them easier to use than traditional pipe 
clamps. The clamp mounts on a standard pipe, but unlike other pipe clamps, 
does not require threaded pipe. Both ends are adjustable, and the jaws can be quick¬ 
ly and securely positioned anywhere on the pipe. 

The clamp also features a "Flip Handle" that can be 
finger adjusted in the extended position at either end, 
eliminating awkward repositioning. The clamp also fea¬ 
tures an eight-pitch screw instead of the usual six-pitch 
design, allowing for finer adjustment and powerful 
pressure. The clamps may also stand freely, which may 
eliminate the need for a clamp stand. 

Power Press clamps retail for about $25. For more 
information, contact American Tool Companies, Inc., 
8400 LakeView Parkway, Suite 400, Kenosha, Wl 
53142; (414) 947-2440. Circle #125 on Resource 
Directory Coupon. 


Diamonds Are a Tool's Best Friend 

The new Diamond Mini-Sharp"^^ Sharpener from DMT Inc. allows you 
the freedom to sharpen your router bits, chisels, carving knives and 
other blade tools wherever you are — just reach into your pocket! 

The size of a pack of chewing gum, the Mini Sharp™ can be used to 
keep a sharp, clean cutting edge on woodworking tools, including car¬ 
bide and high speed tool steel. Plus, you can extend the life of your 
router bits by sharpening the metal edges to maintain a keen edge without leaving your shop. 

Used wet or dry, the Mini Sharp comes in three sharpening textures, fine, coarse and x-coarse. 

The Mini-Sharp retails for about $10. For more information, write: Diamond Machining Technology, Inc., 85 Hayes 
Memorial Drive, Marlborough, MA 01 752; (508) 481 -5944. Circle #126 on Resource Directory Coupon. 




N ew products to announce? 

Send a press release and color 
transparency or slide to the Products 
Editor, Popular Woodworking, 1507 
Dana Ave., Cincinnati, OH 45207, 
and we'll consider them for News 
and Notes. 



Let's get this straight 

Say you don't have a jointer? Joint A-btlli-T™ may just offer the solution 
you've been looking for! 

Simply clamp your work in the joint A-billi-T and run any router (with a 
suitable straight bit) along the edge. Join A-billi-T is really a giant jig that 
guides your router straight and true. You get a square edge every time. 

joint A-billi-T also cuts rabbets, grooves, tapers and dados. And it's 
portable — carry it easily to job sites or store it away when not needed to 
save valuable shop space. Mount it on your bench or clamp it to a portable 
work surface such as saw horses. 

joint A-billi-T ranges in price from $1 35 for the 60" mode! to $259 for the 
120" model. For more information, contact Gudeman Enterprises, P.O. Box 
1 26, Goodfield, IL 61 742; (309) 965-21 83. Circle #127 on Resource Directory 
Coupon. 






News & Notes 



Saw it loud? Don't be proud! 

Does your saw blade seem just a tad too loud? Amana Tool Corporation wants to 
help you out with its new Timberline™ series saw blades. The blades feature a thin- 
kerf design with very tight run tolerances and a low noise level. 

Four different blades are available for general purpose cutting, cross cutting, a 
blade for laminates and plastics and an ATB grind for glass-smooth cut offs and mitre 
cutting. 

Timberline blades retail for $35 to $50. For more information, contact Amana, 120 
Carolyn Blvd., Farmingdale, NY 11735; (800) 445-0077. Circle #128 on Resource 
Directory Coupon. 



Go west, woodworker! 

if you want to accentuate your work with the popular 
southwestern look, try the new Sundance and 
Southwestern Lodge hardware lines from The 
Woodworker's Store. 

The Sundance line features hand polished silver- 
look knobs, a cup pull and a standard pull with a 
backplate. The Southwestern Lodge hardware line, 
with an aged-look finish that's enhanced with verdi¬ 
gris green, includes a knob, a cup pull and a stan¬ 
dard pull with a back plate. 

The pieces range in price from $2.25 for the knobs to $4.25 
for a cup pull. For a catalog or more information about these 
products and more, write The Woodworker's Store, 21801 
Industrial Blvd., Rogers, MN 55374; (800) 279-4441. Circle #129 
on Resource Directory Coupon. 



Under Pressure 

Looking for a versatile, high volume, low pressure paint sprayer? Titan, Inc. intro¬ 
duces the new Impulse LP3, which is ideal for many paint applications, from furni¬ 
ture finishing to sign painting. 

Use the Impulse LP3 to spray a variety of coatings, including stains, lacquers, 
enamels, polyurethanes, finish quality latexes and multi-colored coatings. 

Weighing only 20 pounds, the Impulse LP3 utilizes a high volume of low pressure 
air produced by a three stage tangential 
turbine. This process atomizes coatings 
without a lot of overspray and bounce- 
back — in fact, it offers a transfer efficien¬ 
cy rating of up to 90%. 

The Impulse LP3 also comes with Titan's 
new Pro-Finish Gun and .051 Needle/noz¬ 
zle set, #0 Indexing air-cap, a quart cup 
and and 20' of air hose with quick discon¬ 
nect fitting. It retails for about $600. For 
more information or a demonstration, 
contact Titan, 556 Commerce St., Franklin 
Lakes, NJ 07417, (800) 526-5326. Circle 
#130 on Resource Directory Coupon. 
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ABRASIVES 

ECON-ABRASIVES. Econ-Abrasives 
custom makes abrasive belts up to 52" 
wide in any size and grit. Sandpaper is 
our specialty; we can help you answer 
any questions you may have on prod¬ 
uct applications. Call now for your free 
catalog; it contains hundreds of abra¬ 
sives and woodworking accessories, 
including: safety equipment, velcro®- 
backed discs, wood clamps, wood 
glue, drawer slides, hinges and much, 
much more! Circle #102. 


HAND TOOL MANUFACTURERS 

ARROW FASTENER COMPANY, INC. 

is one of the oldest American hand tool 
manufacturers. In addition to its world 
famous line of all steel staple gun tack- 
ers and staples. Arrow also produces a 
full line of Brute steel rule measuring 
tapes, rivet tools, hot melt glue guns, 
and supplies. Arrow ... the standard 
of excellence by which all others are 
judged. Circle #100. 

RVOBl AMERICA CORP. offers a wide 
range of power tools, outdoor power 
equipment and builder's hardware for 
the serious do-it-yourselfer and profes¬ 
sional tradesman. Ryobi offers a wide 
selection of bench-top, cordless, 
portable and specialty power tools; a 
variety of gas, electric and battery- 
powered outdoor power equipment; 
and an assortment of builder's hard¬ 
ware. Designed and manufactured to 
exacting standards of quality, durability 
and reliability, yet affordable. Free 
catalog. Circle #106. 

FEIN POWER TOOLS. New Triangular 
Sander eliminates hand sanding. Free 
brochure shows how you can sand, with 
a power tool, all those areas where 
before you had to fold up a piece of 
sandpaper and "finger sand." The Fein 
Sander is ideal for sanding along edges, 
moldings and more. Circle #103. 



Resource Directory 
HAND TOOLS - RETAIL 

WOODCRAFT SUPPLY CORP. offers 
more than 4,000 of the finest quality 
woodworking tools, books, supplies 
and cabinetry hardware in our free 
154-paqe complete full-color catalog. 
Circle #112. 

MOISTURE METERS 

WAGNER ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS, 
INC. "Wood-Friendly"® L606 Mois¬ 
ture Meter uses advanced electromag¬ 
netic wave technology to accurately 
measure wood moisture content from 
6% to 30% to a depth of 3/4". No 
pins to "abuse" wood, leaving ugly 
holes. Check out boards from top to 
bottom in just seconds before you buy 
and avoid the headaches of splitting, 
warpage, delaminating and failed glue 
joints. Call today for your free litera¬ 
ture. 1-800-944-7078. Circle #115. 


PLANS & KITS 

ACCENTS IN PINE. Huge assortment 
of popular shop-tested designs! More 
than 1,500 full-size patterns conve¬ 
niently grouped into 78 jumbo blue¬ 
print sets! You get patterns plus com¬ 
plete instructions, sketches, material 
lists, decorative variations, and tips and 
techniques! Create hundreds of 
unique projects for fun or profit. Order 
direct from our classified ad or request 
our illustrated catalog plus sample 
pattern for only $2. Circle #300. 

BUCKBOARD BENCH KIT. Includes 
authentically designed steel springs 
that give a little. Metal arms, backrails, 
complete hardware & detailed instruc¬ 
tions. 42" X 13", regular seat height. 
$49.00 includes shipping (UPS). Also 
available, precut & drilled oak only $60 
additional. To order or for more 
information write: The Roudebush Co., 
P.O. Box 348, Star City, IN 46985. 
Visa/MC. 800-847-4947. Circle #108. 

WILDWOOD DESIGNS. Scrollsaw 
Fretwork Patterns and supplies. From 
simple projects to 50" tall clocks. Over 
300 patterns for the scrollsaw enthusi¬ 
ast. Clock movements, tools, books, 


plywood sawblades as low as $21.95 
per gross. Great ideas for the hobbyist 
or for profit - including clocks, frames, 
jewelry boxes, furniture & silhouettes. 

Circle #111. 

COMMON SENSE DESIGNS offers 56 
boat designs, all by premier yacht 
designer Phil Bolger, 32 of which are 
designed for first time builders. If you 
can build a bird house, you can build 
one of these easy and inexpensive 
boats and have a better boat than you 
can buy. All the parts that control the 
shape of the boat have dimensions, 
making them easy to lay out without 
lofting. To order a catalog see our 
classified ad. Circle #113. 


SHOP ACCESSORIES 

STEELMASTER BUILDINGS provides 
the perfect backyard woodworking 
shop. These amazingly strong arch¬ 
type steel buildings are versatile and 
fire resistant. SteelMaster provides 
100% open, usable interior space, and 
can accommodate all of your wood¬ 
working equipment easily. SteelMaster 
buildings still set the standard for qual¬ 
ity in the steel building industry. Call 
today at 800-888-4606. Circle #107. 

AL-LEN PATTERN COMPANY. Try 

'The Gripper"- the amazing tool that 
turns stubborn and hard-to-reach han¬ 
dles easily. This lightweight, ready-to- 
use tool won't slip or scratch chrome 
fixtures and finishes, and its universal fit 
is guaranteed. Send $6.95 -h $1.50 s&h 
($8.45) to order or call 412-475-3708 
for more information. Circle #301. 

JOINT A-BILLI-T is just as its name 
implies, a tool for fool-proof glue joints. 
Use your router to cut these joints flaw¬ 
lessly in your shop: dadoes, rabbets, 
angle cuts, squaring large panels with a 
perfect glue joint every time.Circle #127. 


SOFTWARE 

WOODS OF THE WORLD is the first 
interactive, multimedia encyclopedia 
of the world's wood species, with 
woodworking characteristics, mechan¬ 
ical and physical properties, geo- 
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graphical origin maps, environmental 
profile and full color pictures of woods 
and wood-based composites. For 
Mac or PC-Windows. WoodMatch 
(300 species) $39; Pro version (900 
species) $249. Tree Talk, Inc., PO Box 
426, Burlington, VT 05402. 800-858- 
6230 or 802-863-6789. Circle #109. 

STATIONARY POWER TOOLS 

rbi ndustries, inc. While RB Industries 
goes back 60 years, this is the first time 
we have brought together all our preci¬ 
sion-made tools and accessories in one 
catalog. The Hawk Precision Scroll Saw, 
4-in-l Woodplaner, Panel Master Door 
Machine, Router Mates, and more. 
Quality equipment built in the heart of 
America. When you buy from us, you 
deal directly with the manufacturer. 

Our prices, quality, and five-year 
warranty reflect this. Free. Circle #105. 

TOOLING - BITS & BLADES 

Professional wood¬ 
working products. Large discounts. 
New expanded catalog featuring a 


huge selection of carbide-tipped 
router bits, raised panel door sets, 
shaper cutters, solid carbide bits, the 
router speed control, plus our unique 
line of clamps, tools and supplies. 

Save 50% to 70%. Value, quality and 
prompt service guaranteed! Free infor¬ 
mation. Circle #104. 

WOODCRAFT BANDS, INC. Our 

blades provide you with a savings of 
30% to 50% off major brand blades. 
We have the 80" length in 1/8'" X 7 
l/2"or 15 TPI and the 1/4'' x 40R6 TPI. 
Also, we have the professional blades 
from 1/16" to 3/4" in several tooth 
patterns. Free Catalog. Circle #114. 

DIAMOND MACHINING TECHNOL¬ 
OGY, INC. DMT Diamond Whetstones 
serve sharpening needs of consumers 
and commercial and industrial hand 
tool users. The unique diamond sur¬ 
face is fast, easy, clean, durable, and 
true. The monocrystalline diamond 
surface hones all hard materials, in¬ 
cluding tool steel and carbides. Four 
grits (220,325,600 &1200) available. 
Non-porous surface needs no oil - use 
dry or with water. Circle #126. 


is a leading mail¬ 
order supplier of router bits and 
shaper cutters. Its 64-page catalog 
features an incredible variety of high- 
quality cutters and bits designed for 
most woodworking and milling appli¬ 
cations. Cascade also offers a fine 
selection of woodworking accessories 
and supplies, from dust collection 
systems to pneumatic nailers. The 
catalog is free. Call 800-235-0272 to 
order. Circle #116. 




VIDEOS 

THE VIDEO COLLEGE OF WOOD¬ 
WORKING, INC. The FUNdamentals 

of MODERN Woodworking is a 60- 
minute video with accompanying 
workbook, plus a set of plans and 
planning sheets, which takes you from 
a basic understanding of wood, tool 
selection, maintenance and safe oper¬ 
ation, through the essentials of join¬ 
ery, cabinet construction and 
finishing. Circle #110. 
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Black Walnut 



A fine example of crotch Black walnut veneer. The veneer Is sliced 
from the tree at the intersection of a main branch to the trunk. It 
is typically used as the panel for door frames in cabinetwork. 
(Crotch veneer courtesy of Constantine's.) 


North America's premium 
hardwood for practicing 
the cabinetmakers' art. 


T raditionaliy one of the most 
sought-after hardwoods in North 
America, black walnut easily lives up to 
its reputation. Although a little expen¬ 
sive, this is a wood that will earn you high 
praise when used in just about any project. 

General Description 

There are a half dozen species of walnut 
tree in North America, but black walnut 
(Jugians nigra) is by far the species most 
frequently sawed into lumber. The wood 
is also called American walnut, or some¬ 
times American black walnut, both 
probably representing efforts to distin¬ 
guish it from its European cousin, jugians 
regia. 

Compared with oaks or maples, black 
walnut is less common. However, the 
tree's range is more widespread than 
maple, stretching from southern Vermont 
westward to the Great Plains, and south to 
Texas and back east through the 
Piedmont. It is also found in Canada. The 
prime growing region for Black walnut is 
the Ohio River Valley. 

Black walnut trees are fussy, thriving 
only in soils that are deep, well drained, 
rich and moist. They do not like to grow 
near other species and need lots of 
bright sun to flourish. They are found 
only on a spotty basis in mature forests 
and pure stands are rare. 

The tree will grow straight with a 
small crown when in competition with 
other trees. However, since many black 
walnuts grow in the open, particularly at 
the edge of open fields, branching can 
start very low therefore dividing the 
trunk often. Burls frequently grow at 
unpredictable points on the trunk. 
Growth in general is relatively slow; 
these trees often require 150 years to 
reach a height of 80 feet. However, a 


walnut tree can survive 
as many as 250 years, 
provided soil and 
light conditions 
remain constant. Its 
hallmark is the hard, 
black walnut, which is 
edible. The husk has 
been used as a source 
of yellow dye. 

The wood of black 
walnut is moderately 
heavy, hard, stiff and 
often remarkably 
handsome. The heart- 
wood is light brown to 
dark brown, with a 
sapwood that looks 
like dirty cream. 

However, the amount 
of sapwood in com¬ 
parison to the amount 
of heartwood is mod¬ 
est for a hardwood. 

The variability of wal¬ 
nut's grain makes it 
attractive. Everything 
from fountain-like 
crotches and swirls to 
wavy fiddleback and 
striped grain is possible. Walnut burls 
provide truly unique grain patterns, 
especially when veneers are expertly 
matched. 

The stability of kiln-dried walnut is 
quite good, which gives it an advantage 
over most oaks and some maples. It 
rarely checks or warps when in open 
storage, and shows relatively little 
movement in finished projects. It's highly 
resistant to decay, even when in contact 
with the ground. It is shock resistant, and 
moderately easy to steam bend. Black 
walnut traditionally has been a wood 


used for fine finish carpentry and cabinet¬ 
making. Architectural paneling, furniture, 
gunstocks, cabinets, interior finish and 
decoration are among its chief uses. In 
colonial times, it was also used for fence 
posts, feed troughs and tool handles. 

Working Properties 

In general, black walnut is easy to work, 
although it does have some shortcom¬ 
ings. Most of the difficulties seem to be 
confined to individual planks, not an 
entire load of lumber. Because black 
walnut trees often grow in the open, a 
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by Ken Textor 



The flat cut or plain sliced black walnut 
veneer at right is arranged in a pie shape, 
or sunburst Each adjacent wedge of the 
pie is taken in sequence from the flitch with 
alternate pieces flipped to bookmatch them 
as well. (Veneer lay-up by Bill Kraemer 
Veneers, New Albany, Indiana.) 


lot of tension can build up in the 
wood. When released in the wood¬ 
working processes, this tension can 
bind up even the sharpest saw blades, 
particularly when ripping. 

Tension in the wood can also result in 
chipping when the wood is planed. 
Planer chipping is also caused by internal 
knots and defects. Because the wood is so 
valuable, sawyers are reluctant to cull out 
boards that may contain a defect here and 
there but are otherwise usable. 
Sometimes those defects are visible, 
sometimes the/re not. Either way, they 
can cause headaches for the woodworker. 

Still, hand planing, power planing, 
routing and boring in run-of-the-mill 
boards cause few problems, because black 
walnut trees tend to grow straight¬ 
grained. Nevertheless, cross-cutting with a 
circular saw or hand saw can sometimes 
leave a rough edge that can be prevented 
by scoring the line before cutting. 

On the other hand, sanding is a plea¬ 
sure, usually because of the very good 
results you get in power planing. 1 was 
able to start right in with 150-grit sandpa¬ 
per after running planks through my plan¬ 
er. You can work up rapidly to 320-grit or 
finer, producing a highly polished finish. 

Turning walnut on a lathe also yields 
good results. Although not quite as tight 
and closed-grained as beech (PW #77) 
or hard maple (PW #60), walnut's good 
woodworking and sanding qualities 
make it relatively easy to turn small 
details and obtain a good finish. Turned 
shavings come off easily and evenly, and 
the resultant dust gives the air a smell of 
sweetened autumn leaves. Black walnut 
is also an easy wood to carve with hand 
or power tools. 

Fastening and gluing black walnut is a 
snap. With screws, a correctly sized pilot 


hole is advisable, but wax lubricants are 
unnecessary. The wood resists glue stain¬ 
ing well, and both resin and epoxy glues 
present few complications. 

Finishing 

To me, finishing black walnut in any¬ 
thing other than a clear varnish, shellac, 
oil or lacquer is risky. I have seen profes¬ 
sional wood finishers achieve interesting 
results by using stains on black walnut, 
but it seems to take a lot of finishing expe¬ 
rience to know just the right mixtures. 

If you have some experience staining 
wood, you'll find walnut accepts stain 
nicely, without the blotchiness associat¬ 
ed with some stock such as birch, maple 
and pine. As long as the stain is not too 
dark, it can enhance the natural color. 
Walnut, however, can be beautiful when 
finished clear, with no color added. 

Black walnut's grain pores may require 
you to use a paste grain filler. Be careful, 
though. It must be tinted (usually a 
brown) so that the filler is not visible in 
the pores after drying. Mix a little oil 
stain in an oil-based neutral filler, or buy 
premixed filler with the color already 
added. 

Coloring black walnut for the best 
effect may take some practice. 
Professional finishers often choose a dye 
rather than a pigmented stain, because 
a dye generally enhances the grain pat¬ 
terns while a pigmented stain can mute 


the wood's natural colors and grain pat¬ 
terns. But of course, dyes will fade in the 
sunlight while pigmented stains hold up 
much better over time. Colors are a mat¬ 
ter of personal taste. 

Availability 

Black walnut is widely available through¬ 
out the United States. It's the quantity, 
quality and price that's the problem. 

Unless you live in the heart of black 
walnut country, expect to pay from 
$3.50 to $9 per board foot. The wide 
variation in price is due to several factors, 
not the least of which is how much fig¬ 
ure there is in the wood. Fiddleback, 
striped, crotch and burled wood all 
bring premium prices. There are also 
periodic "runs" on black walnut, when 
the wood suddenly becomes very stylish 
and is featured in national newspapers 
and fashion magazines. This happened 
most recently about ten years ago and 
the price of black walnut temporarily 
soared. And of course, the farther you 
live from black walnut country, the more 
you'll pay. 

In all cases, beware of some of the 
tricks of the trade. Because black walnut 
is so desirable, some sawyers will go to 
questionable lengths to get the most out 
of those expensive logs they bought. 
Black walnut is often cut into 874 planks, 
although some 1274 and 1674 planks are 
available by special order. Still, these 
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thicker planks tend to nnask several prob- 
lenns common to black walnut. Extra 
thickness will stabilize the plank more 
than if it were cut into 4/4 planks. Sweep, 
warp and twisting are therefore less com¬ 
mon in 84 planks. Cut them open, 
though, and you may find a decided 
bow in what appeared to be a straight 
plank. Moreover, an 84 plank will hide 
defects buried inside. In this way, more 
sapwood and knotty wood can be sold 
as a higher grade lumber. In fact, this 
effort to bury defects will sometimes be 


Black walnut burl has a distinct pattern and 
usually shows a wide contrast in color. (Burl 
veneer slice courtesy of Constantine's.) 


extended to stacking larger shipments of 
black walnut so that the lower quality 
planks will be in the middle or on the 
bottom of the stack, hidden from easy 
detection. 

You can sometimes keep your black 
walnut costs down by telling the sawyer 
you'll accept sapwood boards as well as 
heartwood. Many production cabinet 
shops won't accept boards with sap- 
wood in them, leaving lumber yards to 
market that wood as best they can. 
However, I think a little sapwood mixed 
into a project gives it personality. Plus, it 
appeals to my bank account. 

Another solution to the high price of 
black walnut is using veneers. 
Depending on the grade of wood, black 
walnut veneers cost from 50c to $4.50 
per square foot. You can get excellent 
figured veneers between 50c and $1.50 


per square foot, including striped and 
wavy figure. The higher prices are for 
premium burls, crotches, book-matched 
grain and the like. By the way, burls and 
crotches in veneer form are more stable, 
much easier to work with, and much 
more likely to be available in veneer than 
in solid lumber form. Black walnut ply¬ 
wood is also a way to keep costs down. 
It's usually readily available or can be 
shipped within a few days. 

To sum up, working with black walnut 
is to a woodworker as a fine filet mignon 
is to a cultured gourmand. It's not always 
necessary but it sure is a pleasure when¬ 
ever the opportunity comes along. {Wl 

Ken Textor is a woodworker, writer and con¬ 
tributing editor to Popular Woodworking 
who lives in Arrowsic Island, Maine. 
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Submit your caption(s) for this issue's cartoon on a postcard to Popular Woodworking, 
Cartoon Caption #14, 1507 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, OH 45207. The entry deadline is 
August 20, 1995. Entries will be judged by the editorial staff. A winner and two run¬ 
ners-up will be chosen. 

The winner will receive the Bosch 2HP Electronic 
Variable Speed Plunge Router, Model B1 450. Features 
include: Microfine bit depth adjustability from any 
plunge position, a quick change template guide sys¬ 
tem that eliminates the need for a screwdriver, shaft 
lock requiring only one wrench for operation, self 
releasing collet for sure bit gripping and ease of bit 
change, electronic variable speed providing con¬ 
trolled, soft starts and constant RPM. The 11 Amp 
motor operates at 12,000 to 22,000 RPM. 

The two runners-up will each win a one-year sub¬ 
scription to Popular Woodworking. 



And work began today on the Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration's new 
National Headquarters building. 


The Winner of our "Caption the Cartoon Contest #12" 

from the May issue and recipient of the Bosch Variable Speed Plunge Router is: 
Norman Stewart from Tamwater, WA 
The runners-up receive a one-year subscription to Popular Woodworking: 

Rick Wiles, from Westhampton Beach, NY, for: 

’’Five minutes ago, as a sign of the truce, Billy McCoy and Jim Hatfield 
had started on the project." 

Mark Mahoney, from Alexandria VA, for: 

"Nail guns don't shoot people's butts. People with nail guns shoot people's butts. 
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BOOKS & CATALOGS 

MOUNTAIN WOODCARVER'S 
CATALOG. Send for your one year's 
subscription. P.O. Box 3485-A, 

Estes Park, CO 8051 7. 

PROFESSIONAL STAINED CLASS 
SUPPLIES. Learn fascinating craft! 
Catalog $2.00 with free bonus coupons, 
instruction booklet. Whittemore, Box 
2065MU, Hanover, MA 02339. 

GET YOUR FREE CATALOG OF NEW 
WOODWORKING BOOKS - From shop 
jigs to furniture plans, you'll find books 
packed with in-depth instruction, 
detailed illustrations - all offered at 
GREAT PRICES!! Write to Betterway 
Books, Department), 1507 Dana 
Avenue, Cincinnati, OH 45207. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE 

your woodworking business. 
Grants/loans to $500,000.00. Free 
recorded message: (707) 448-0270. 
(KC1) 

EASY WORK! EXCELLENT PAY! 

Assemble products at home. Call 
Toll Free (800) 467-5566 X 3445. 

ASSEMBLE EASY WOODCRAFTS and 

more at honne. Nations most 
respected program. Guaranteed! 
1-800-377-6000 ext. 7110 


COMPUTER SOFTWARE 


COMPUTERIZED PATTERNWARE: 

Windows based woodworking pro¬ 
gram. Unlimited number of sizable 
patterns, no more tracing paper. 
Halloween/Thanksgiving Templates 
contain 6 Halloween and 4 
Thanksgiving Templates/Stencils. 

Order Today! $12.95, $3.00 shipping. 
Check or money order. Write for free 
catalogue. American Software Design, 
P.O. Box 4379, Middletown, Rl 
02842. 1-800-513-6094. 

1000s OF WOODWORKING TIPS, 

tricks, sources, opinions, Q&As. Easily 
search and read topics gathered from 
worldwide resources. Windows soft¬ 
ware. Updated monthly. Only $9.95. 
Solid Oak Software: 1 -800-388-2761. 


Classifieds 


FINISHES 


AUTHENTIC PATINA FINISHES 


MAY BE APPLIED TO ANY SURFACE ! 

Now you call create beautiful true patina fmishes just 
like the pros. Simply apply our Greeu, Blue, Black, 
Burgundy & Rust patina solutions over our Liquid 
Copper coating or ou uaturaj Brass, Copper Bronze. 
For more infonnatiou call or write: 

1-800-995-9946 

P.O. Box 70228, San Diego, CA 92167 




SPRAY-ON SUEDE. LINE BOXES 
EASILY. Free brochure with sample, 
new Mini Flocker. Donjer Products, 
lllene Court, Bldg. 8G, Bellemead, Nj 
08502; (800) 336-6537. 


[furniture restorati^ 


-'^Furniture Restoration Manual( t— 

Refinish Like A Professional - Tips, Tricks & 
Secrets, Written By A Craftsman, Manuai 
Guaranteed, Oniy $9.95. 

Lomar Publishing, 218 Bridgewater Drive, 
Newport News, Va 23603-1439 


MISCELLANEOUS 


VACUUM WORK TABLES. All wood. 
110V. Filters 200/1900 CFM. Custom 
Made Craft Shops, Labs, Industrial. 

Call for Details: 1-800-598-3687. 

POST OFFICE BOX BRONZE DOORS 

No. 1 $8.00; No. 2 $9.00; No. 3 
$10.00; plus $1.00 each shipping. 

SASE to: Hubbert Woodcrafts, P.O. 

Box 1415, Fletcher, NC 28732; 
704-687-0350. 

BUILD, RESTORE,REPAIR, Refinish! 

Carvings, Moldings, Brass, Hardwoods, 
Veneers, Upholstery, Caning, Lamps. 

$1.00 for unique wholesale catalog. 
Van Dyke's, Dept. 50, Box 278, 
Woonsocket, SD 57385. 

CANING AND BASKETWEAVING 
SUPPLIES. Shaker Tape, naturals, 
books, tools, more! Retail. Wholesale. 
Catalog $2.00. Royalwood Ltd., 

51 7-PW Woodville Rd., Mansfield, 

OH 44907. 1-800-526-1630. 

FAX: 419-526-1618. 

WHOLESALE WOOD PRODUCTS, 

spindles, wheels, etc., Clockworks and 
accessories. Howee's, Rt. 7, Box 
633PW, Joplin, MO 64801. 


1 


PLANS & KITS 



of Pkk from our most popular pattm sets A order today! 


□ 200‘OttATTVE cur Patterns for Saol, Sand or Jigsaw. 

□ 125 pattern B^NNErs BONANZA plus 'Shop Seaets'. 

□ COUNTIlf Otrmits ■ too Patterns, decorative projects! 

□ 40 GIff AT GIFTS • Popular projects for fun & profit. 

□ COUNTRY OASSKS - 25 top setSng country designsi 

□ Over 30 CHRISTMAS decoratkxis & cerrterpieces. 

□ SHOW STOPfERS II - 22 Craft Show best-selters! 

□ Attractive DUTCH WINDMIU - 5 feet tall. 

□ 4' GARDEN BENCH converts to 16 PICNIC TABLE! 

□ Create over 20 'Quklc arid Easy* BIRO HOUSES. 

□ 100YAitO(>IUIAMENTS-Arwnakbirik,g^^ 

□ 25 Fun & profitable 'wirxinaction' WHIRUGIGS. 

□ YARD CHARACTERS -Amish, Dutdi, bendmg tady, morel 

□ YARD CRTITERS - Sheep, lamb, diidcens, owl & more! 



SKETCHES 

mrERIAL 

LISTS 

PAINTING & 

FINISHING 

INFO 

PLUS TIPS & 
TECHNIQUES 


MAKE CARS LIKE THIS FROM 
FULL SIZED PLANS. SEND 
$1.00 FOR CATALOG. 


MAIL TO: 

VM WOODEN TOY CARS 
P. O. Box 2347 
GILBERT, AZ 85299-2347 



2000 WOODCRAFT PATTERNS. 

Fun/profit. Catalog $2.00 (refund¬ 
able). E-Z Design, P.O. Box 234, 
Dept.C, Washington Mills, NY 1 3479. 

FORGET EXPENSIVE LUMBER! Build 
with sawdust! GBW, POB 158, White 
Sulphur Springs, WV 24986. 

EXCLUSIVE: CEDAR GRIST MILL 

planter plans. Water propelled. 

Attracts gardeners and nature. 
Wonderful and unusual. $28.95 Ppd. 
Send LSASE for inquiries. Homelife 
Enterprises, 3005 165th Ln. N.E. 

Ham Lake, MN 55304. 

LAWN/PATIO FURNITURE, PICNIC 

tables, porch swing. Catalog $1.00. 
LLE, POB 908P, Cornville, AZ 86325. 

ADVANCED SCROLL SAW PATTERNS 

$1.00 for brochure 'C.Nelson Designs 
P.O. Box 422, Dublin, NH 03444. 

BOAT PLANS - PATTERNS - KITS - 

7' to 55' - Powerboats - Rowingboats - 
Sailboats - Quick/simple stichenglue. 
168-page DESIGN BOOK - $5.00 
(Sent AIRMAIL). Includes FREE 
"Boatbuilding Supplies" catalog. 
"EPOXY MANUAL" - $2. GLEN-L, 

9152 Rosecrans, Box 1804/PW5, 
Bellflower, CA 90706-2138. 

Phone: 310-630-6258. 
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WOODEN Geared Clock plans. 

Easy, unique! FREE information. 

Riggs Publications - B, Box 2983, 
Gardnerville, NV 89410. 

TWENTY BIRDHOUSE PLANS 

(DESIGNED 100 YEARS AGO!) 
Bluebirds, Martins, Songbirds, $5.00. 
Woodartist, Box 31564 PW12, 
Charleston, SC 29417-1564. 

MAKE BANDSAW TOYS from 2X4 
Scraps! Earn at least 300% profit per 
sale! 1957 Corvette, 1957 Chevy and 
more FULL-SIZE patterns. Free 
brochure - send self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to: Woodcrafts, 

Rt. 10- Box 708, Lake City, FL 32025. 

BUILD A BETTER BOAT THAN YOU 

CAN BUY with Common Sense 
Designs. The Design Book has 56 sail, 
power, paddle and row boats 
designed for the home builder, $10.00 
(book rate) $12.00 (priority mail) - 
Common Sense Designs, 11 765 SW 
Ebberts Ct, Dept. 101, Beaverton, OR 
97008. Phone or fax orders 
(503) 524-8264. 


SHAKER-STYLE CHEST OF DRAWERS. 

Complete plans and instructions with 
jigs. $5.00 Check or MO to Holden, 
30 D Street Dept. PW, Chula Vista, CA 
91910-1910. 

BUILD PERFECT STAIRS! Detailed 
instructions for any application, $6.00. 
C. Howe, 3405 Pine Valley Drive, 

North Little Rock, AR 72120. 

AIR HOCKEY TABLE - 3,5,7 foot. 

$5.00 Ea., All 3 $7.95. Source for 
paddles, puck and fan. DDH - 
DESIGN, Box 1181, Maple Grove, MN 
55311-6181. 

MAKE ^^ASTONISHING'' BALANCING 
TOYS!!! Wooden "performing" 
animals . . . people! Thrilling results! 
Details . . . free!!! Send today! 

Pleasure Crafts, PW85, Rt2-1485, 
Mannford, OK 74044. 


VIDEO 


SANDBLAST PHOTOS & ART INTO 

Wood! Amazing new process. 
Complete how-to video. 31 minutes. 


$19.95-h $3.00 S&H. Visa/MC/Amex. 
Video University, 3501 Happy Hollow 
Rd., Dept IP, Independence, MO 
64058; 800-927-8444. 


WOODS 


DOWELS — PLUGS — PEGS 


Manulacturer Direct 

Largest & finest selection Oak, Walnut, Hickory, 

Maple, Cherry, Mahogany, Teak, even treated dowels. 

Quantity discounts. _ „ 

MIDWEST DOWEL WORKS, INC. 

4631 Hutchinson Road 
Cincinnati. OH 45248 

(513) 574-8488 Catalog $1.00 

FACTORY SECONDS & FIRSTS! 

Now you can buy either grade, 
depending on your needs! Huge 
selection of Shaker Pegs, Gallery 
Spindles, Wheels, Balls, Eggs, Knobs, 
Cargo, People, Spools, Fruit, etc. 
Available in both 2nd and 1st quality 
at low-low prices. Our promise to you 
- Price, Selection, Quality, Service! 
Catalog $1.00. Casey's Wood 
Products, P.O. Box 365, Woolwich, ME 
04579; 800-45-CASEY. 


Classified Advertising Order Form 


Send to: 


Popular Vfoodworking* 


Attn: Cathy Roll, 1507 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 45207 
Phone: (800) 283-0963 ext.315 • Fax: (513) 531-1843 

(Please Print or type) 

Your Name___ 

Company (name in ad) ^_ 

Address.^_____ 

City_ 


Phone 


^State . 
Fax 


-Zip 


_^Check enclosed 

^Bill my Visa/MasterCard 



Payment: 

Card No. ___ 

Exp. Date 
Signature_ 

Heading: _ 

Ad Copy: (Please print or type. Use separate sheet of paper for additional words) 


Classified Display 

IX 3X 6X 12X 

1- inch@$300 $275 $250 $200 

2- inch @ $600 $550 $500 $400 

Free set-up. Discounts for consecutive advertising. 

Reading Notices: 

15 word minimum. Save 15% with 3 issues. 

15 Words (minimum) .$60.00 

Each additional word @$4.00 .$__ 

Total for 1 ad . $ _ 

15% Discount with 3 Consecutive Issues: 

Total of one ad.$_ 

Minus 15% (or X .85) .$__ 

Total for 3 ads . $ __ 

Frequency discounts apply in combination with 
Popular Woodworking. Contact Cathy Roll for details. 
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BALTIC BIRCH PLYWOOD - For 

scrollsawing - catalog, coupon and 
sannple kit - Send $2.00 to Duckwork's 
Woodcrafts, Dept. PW, 7736 
Ranchview Lane, Maple Grove, MN 
55311. 

FREE SYCAMORE SAMPLE (plus 
$2.65 shipping and handling,refund¬ 
able with first order). SYCAMORE 
(only available quarter sawn), 

WALNUT, RED OAK, WHITE OAK, RED 
CEDAR, OSAGE ORANGE. Band sawn, 
kiln dried. Small orders welcome. 
Evening Shade Exotics, HCR 60 Box 
46, Evening Shade, AR 72532-951 3. 
Phone: Randy or Bobbie, 
501-266-3662. 



Get Your 
FREE Catalog of 
Woodworking Books! 

Get your FREE catalog packed with 
informative books for woodworkers. Just 
look at what you’ll find: 

^ Books to Save You Time and Money 

including a complete mail order guide 
for everything from plans to paints. 

The Best Advice on Finishing 

from picking the perfect finish, to 
maintaining and repairing its luster. 

^ Step-By-Step Furniture Building Guides 

including fully-illustrated plans and 
detailed price lists. 

^ Inventive Ideas for Selling Your Work 

to help pay for shop improvements or 
generate a little extra income. 

^ Plus a Great Selection of do-it-yourself 
books and much more! 

To order just call TOLL-FREE 

1 - 800 - 289-0963 

and ask for Department G 

or lurite to 

Betterway Books, Department G, 

1507 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, OH 45207 


Build Your House Right! 



The Canplete Guide 
to Contacting Your 
Home, 2ndEditian 

Learn the key steps in 
getting your home built 
and where you can save 
money! This book 
covers it all, from 
financing and site 
selection to working 
with “subs” and 


building inspectors. You’ll get all the information 
and “how-to’s” you need whether you watch from a 
distance or roll up youi’ sleeves and manage the 
project! #70026/$ 18.99/288 pages/paperback 


I YES! Please send me_copy(ies) of The 

I Complete Guide to Coniracting Your Harne, 

I (#70025), for $18.99 each. Add $2.50 

I postage and handling. Ohio residents add 5.5% .sales tax. 

1 Allow 30 days for delivery. 

1 VISA/MASTERCARD ORDERS CALL 
1 TOLL-FREE 1-800-289-0963 

I □ Payment enclosed _(or) 

I Charge my QVisa □ MasterCard Exp.Date_ 

I Acct. #___ 

I Signature_ 

I Name __ 

I Address. __ 

1 City__ 

I State ____Zip_ 

I Send to: Betterway Bonks 

! 1507 Dana Avenue • Cincinnati, Ohio 45207 


continued from p. 72 
yearn for what I had not. When it came to 
furniture, home improvements, the new 
deck or built in appliances, all hinged on 
whether or not we could get published. 

When we moved to California from 
New York after having sold most of our 
worldly goods, the kids slept on the floor 
for months until an editor approved our 
proposal for a story on how to build 
bunk beds. 

Once, when coffee table projects were 
hotter than espresso at Starbuck's, we 
had six flawless models crowding our 
sofa-less living room. Half a dozen edi¬ 
tors were eager for coffee table how-to's. 
The overflow, except for one unit, went 
to the first visitors who arrived after 
acceptance of the stories. This left us 
with a red-lacquered Oriental design 
that was quite handsome but not in 
keeping with our rustic lifestyle. 

At that time, door-to-door solicitors 
had not yet been discouraged in our 
friendly town. One day, a former used- 
car salesman, who had turned his mar¬ 


keting skills to Eureka vacuum cleaners, 
showed up at our door. Since we were 
making do with a Bissell sweeper and 
an electric broom, the complete 
ensemble of cleaning tools put an avid 
gleam in my eye. 

Gris listened politely, professed inter¬ 
est, asked questions, and ended up per¬ 
suading the seller to swap a fully- 
equipped Eureka for the red-lacquered 
table. To this day I chuckle to think of 
the man who considered himself a hot- 
shot salesperson as he drove away with 
a table straddling the back seat of his car 
while we took turns trying out our new 
accessorized vacuum. 

When Gris was producing a book on 
concrete and masonry, I pitched in to 
help with the bricklaying and concrete 
mixing. This did more for my chest than 
a Madonna-inspired bustier. 
Unfortunately, my shoulders and biceps 
developed as well. It took some time 
before I lost the linebacker look. 

A how-to writer's wife teaches her 
patience, resilience, tolerance for saw¬ 


Out of the Woodwork 


dust, flexibility and resignation. Still, if 
you don't mind waiting for money while 
you ponder which bills to pay on sched¬ 
ule, if you can cope with unpredictabili¬ 
ty as you receive enough rejection slips 
to paper a room, if you can relinquish 
fringe benefits and stock options, and if 
you can face the discipline and isolation 
of working alone, go do it! The freedom 
of being your own boss with just a five 
second commute to work may compen¬ 
sate for everything else. 

Once your friends, family and perhaps 
even you have accepted the fact that 
you might be tinged with madness to 
live this way, the rest is a piece of cake ... 
or plywood! 

Woodworking, sawdust, hand and 
power tools are the hubs around which 
the wheels of our life revolves. 

And it's a wonderful life. 

Mary Cristy, a newspaper columnist and 
freelance writer, is married to Popular 
Woodworking Contributing Editor R. j. (Cris) 
De Cristoforo. 
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I Out of the Woodwork 


by Mary Cristy 


Married ... with Craftsman 



An idyllic life 

blessed with everything... 
except a regular paycheck. 

L ife with a do-it-yourself writer is a 
kaleidoscope, a merry-go-round, a 
''chicken tonight, feathers tomorrow" 
romp, with mood swings that range 
from jubilation to desperation. 

No marooned sailor on his lonely atoll 
ever waited for mail more hopefully than 
does my craftsman writer when antici¬ 
pating an advance against royalties or a 
check for his latest story. 

In fact, mail call is the highlight of our 
day. My husband, Cris, who sometimes 
fails to hear entire paragraphs when Tm 
talking, can discern the mail truck's 
departure in town three and a half miles 
away, and provide minute by minute 
updates on its progress to our door. 

In the early days, when we were strug¬ 
gling for a credit line on editorial mast¬ 
heads, we sifted the day's haul eagerly 
for long, white, window envelopes. 
Since bills come in similar envelopes 
with discouraging regularity, gloom and 
doom often threatened to engulf us. 

Our bills were an ongoing source of 
concern to Cris' mother, who wrung her 
hands and urged, "Speak to my son. Tell 
him to get a job!" 

"He has a job," I would respond, gen¬ 
tly but firmly. She would depart, shaking 
her head and clicking her rosary beads. 
I'm certain she had many sleepless nights 
when she realized her son had married a 
woman as custard-brained as himself. 

With an older son well on his way up 
the corporate ladder, Cris' mother was 
challenged to search the family tree for a 
relative from whom Cris had inherited 
his improvident genes. My own mother, 
herself a risk-taker with a self-employed 
husband, told me, "Let him try," when, 
after the birth of our second son, Cris 
proposed quitting a highly paid job in 
an aircraft factory for full-time freelance 
writing. In the years that followed I vac¬ 


illated, wondering whose mother's view¬ 
point would prevail. 

Cris' lifelong romance with crafts and 
writing began long before our june mar¬ 
riage in the 1940s, and afforded our 
sons the benefit of a long apprentice¬ 
ship. 1 learned to suppress my fears as 
the boys progressed from child-size tool 
sets and woodpile scraps to power tools 
and exotic woods. No wife or mother 
can view a dado assembly with equa¬ 
nimity when the fingers of her menfolk 
are in its path, and, conversely, no do-it- 
yourself partner can deny the pride of 
seeing those same men producing cabi¬ 
nets and furniture that rival the finest 
creations of old world artisans. 

To free Cris for more production time, 
I edited and typed his copy. An eloquent 


author and poet, Cris' syntax was per¬ 
fect, but his spelling could only be 
described as, well, creative. We traded 
off baby-sitting and writing, and when I 
wasn't housekeeping or posing with 
projects he sold to editors, I wrote inspi¬ 
rational pieces and confessions for 
romance magazines. Such sales con¬ 
tributed to our budget, but were not fre¬ 
quent enough to offer solvency. 

The plus side of having Cris at home- 
was having him on call 24 hours a day. 1 
could tuck in our sons for afternoon 
naps, then go shopping and pity the 
harassed mothers who dragged howling 
toddlers through markets. 

Still, as a do-it-yourselfer's housemate I 
learned to want what I had, rather than 
continued on p. 71 
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ILLUSTRATION BY RON BELL 


























JOIN THE ONLY BOOK CLUB EXCLUSIVELY FOR WOODWORKERS AND... 



#70230 
160 pgs. 
Retail; $24.95 


#70249 
144 pgs 
Retail; $24.99 


#70210 
128 pgs. Pb. 
Retail; $18,99 


#70250 
144 pgs. Pb. 
Retail: $17.99 


#70162 
128 pgs. 
Retail: $16.95 


#70229 
128 pgs. Pb. 
Retail: $18.95 



Mastering 

Woodworking 

Maciiines 


#80267 


#10323 #70164 


#70211 #80212 


128 pgs. Pb. 
Retail: $16.95 


64 pgs. 

Reiail; $16.95 


112 pgs. Pb. 
Retail: $14.95 


245 pgs. Pb. 144 pgs. 

Retail: $24.95 Retail: $24.95 



YOURS FRif! 

12 Pro/essi»na[ 

Fiitishj’ng Sccfcts— 

From Nick Engler. 

A quick reference 
guide that helps you 
idemily. correer and 
even avoid the most 
common rerm'ishing 
problems, A $3,95 value. 

yours FREE just for 
joining now) 




#80246 
384 pgs. Pb. 
Retail: $16.95 


#70248 
144 pgs. 
Retail; $22.99 


#80269 
244 pgs. Pb. 
Retail: $18.95 


#70209 
160 pgs. Pb. 
Retail: $19.95 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY! 

New! The of 

Woodworlting Toots, Tech- 
rtiques aj\d PTojeas is a one^ 
volume resource packed 
with essential information 
you need from the wo rid‘s 
leading manufacturer of 
hand tools. 

A $ 19.95 value, yours 
FREE as pari of this mem¬ 
bership offer. 


As a member, you’ll enjoy: 

• Discounts from 15-50% 

• Your FREE Bonus Book program 

• FREE postage & handling 
(after this Joining offer) 

• Money-back Guarantee on every 
book you buy! 


Membership Plan: Every 4 weeks, 

(14 Limes a year), you’ll receive- tlic 
NEWS describing the Mam Selection 
and up to 100 more woodworking 
ix>oks. If you want the Main Selection, 
do nothing and it will be sent automat¬ 
ically. If you w'ant a different book, or 
want nothing daat month, you'll always 
have at lea.st 10 days to decide and 
return your selection card. If late mail 
delivcn,' ever causes you to receive a 
book you don’t want, you may return it 
at club expense. 

You are under NO OBLIGATION to 
buy any more books—you’re just try¬ 
ing out the club for 6 months. After 
that, you may cancel at any time. Every 
time you buy a book from the Bulletin, 
your membership will be renewed for 6 
months from the purchase date. 


MAIL THIS CERTIFICATE TODAY FOR YOUR BOOKS AND FREE GIFT! 


r' 


MEMBERSHIP 


CERTIFICATE 


cWM! 1 want 10 join Woodworker's Book Club. 1 have read the Membership If Ian and understand 1 have 
NO OBLIGATION to any more books. Please send me: 

The Stun ley Booh of Wo^i^iworfeing (#70264)...$ FMC _ 

and my FREE hook selection #_... .$ HUB _ 

with my third seleciion'hook #...._I 2- 95 

plus my FREE 12 Pro/esj;i<^ntil Finishing Secrets #80174.......$ _ FRtl _ . 

add postage &r handling costs..$ __ 5.61 _ 

.All for the amazingly lovY price of (total) .....$ 18,56 __ 


fe (Paymcnl mu^u^ccompany ordur Ohio icsidenliK add 7le tax. Canadians add $1.30 G.$T,) 
Check enclosed (or) Cha^ my □ Visa □ MasterCard Exp. Daie_ 


Acci # 
Signature _ 


3: 


Name „ V/^ 


.Address ’ 



Chtv Stal 

ZIP 


VkcKftkmii 


BOOK CLUB 


Use your Visa or MastMtard to call 

TOLUFRii l-SOO-93^^0903 

9:00 a.m.—5:00 p.m. Eastern time, 

OfItT in U.S. tiiid Canada for new member^i oaily. Remit in IJ.S. iuruLts. tlne'KBiy.lrftBhi.pjjgpr 
approve jl] appllt.aiion'i and may eanccl membei^tiip ai any PlL*iLM: alftiw T-'t 


P.O. Box 12171 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45212-0171 


bah rt-^erves the right LO 

LAPO 


If you prefer not to cut cover, please see extra coupon on page 60 . 






























































IT HAS TWO SPEEDS: 
PASTER THAN YOU AND 
MUCH FASTER THAN YOU. 


THE NEW DETAIL CARVER BY RYOBI. 



While the humari hand is a powerful tool, carving 
by hand can be painfully slow. That's why we created 
our neiv Detail Carver. It gives you hand-carved 
results - with power tool speed and ease. And ^ 
you control all the power. The Detail Catver's V 
ergonomic body, two speeds, and five W 

interchangeable chisels let you quickly rough in and 
precisely finish off every carving pwject. 

Relief carving. Incised carving. Sculpting. 



MADE IN USA 


RY03I 


Antique restoration. In eiKry stock 
from apple to zebrazvood. All 
with pinpoint finesse, in a 
fraction of the time hand 
carzhng takes. Yet the Detail 
Carver costs no more than the hand carving 
sets it'll leave in the dust. Ryobi carves out another 
advance in power tool design. We've brought 







the fine art of hand carving up to speed. 


Making Innovative Concepts A Reality™ 

ALL RYOS) PRODUCTS ARE WARRANTED FOR 2 YEARS ♦ FOR INFORMATION. CALL 1-800-525-2579 * 5201 PEABMAN DAIRY HD., SUITE 1. ANDERSON, SC 29525-5950 


Circle #106 on Resource Directory Coupon 


e 1^4 PpfDEl AMERICA CORP. 





